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More Milk now 7 


more milk for years 


geography. 


Cow No. 241 is an ordinary barn Holstein bought 
by the Larro Research Farm in 1922 for $125. 
She had been milking 150 days when she arrived 
at the farm. Her production during the first 30 
days thereafter was 724.5 pounds of milk. In her 
next lactation, during the corresponding 30 day 
period, she produced 1,173.3 pounds of milk 
more than 50°) increase. Her total milk produc- 
tion in the first full,lactation period at the Larro 
Research Farm was 13,646.4 pounds—more than 
three times the average for all cows in the United 
States. Larro— maintaining health and condition 
—plus proper care, did it. 


Prince’s Rose of Meadowbrook is a Jersey who 
broke the Pennsylvania state record for 2-year- 


for profitable miJk production. 


61 Larrowe Building 
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See the nearest dealer, or write us direct. 


ALP?S 


The SAFE Ration for Dairy Cows 












Two things are necessary to make a dairy feed profitable—it must 
show you immediate results by making your cows give the most milk 
possible and it must keep them in such condition that they will in- 
crease that production year after year. 


Right from the start LARRO lays a sure foundation for consistent 
heavy milk production by first building up the health and condition of 
your cows. Continuous feeding of LARRO maintains health and 
condition, thus guaranteeing peak milk production, not only now, but 
month after month, year in and year out. 


Actual figures prove this true in thousands of cases—among grade 
cows and thoroughbreds alike, regardless of breed, regardless of 


olds in 1922 with 9,810 pounds of milk and 462.79 
pounds fat. In 1923 she again became state 
champion with a record of 14,292 pounds and 
639.05 pounds fat. As acalf she was started 
on a Larro grain ration and kept continu- 
ously on Larro throughout the milking periods 
mentioned. 


Down in Florida, Ferndell, of the famous Lemon 
City White Belted Herd, produced 13,477.9 
pounds of milk and 585.64 pounds of butter fat 
in her twelfth year—five or six years past the 
age of peak production for most cows. The herd 
she leads has been fed Larro for thirteen years 
and averages 9,998 pounds per year. 


A feed that accomplishes such long distance results must be a feed that first builds 
health and condition—then positively maintains these two important requirements 


Your cows should be on a grain ration now. There is no feed that will more surely 
guarantee future production and future profits than Larro. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN bal 
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CONTROL THE PEACH It will soon 

TREE BORER be time to 
start the “gas attack” against the 
peach tree borer. “General” Niven tells 


how to conduct this warfare. Page 2? 


CULTIVATE YOUR We  ciltivate 

HEALTH cotton, corn, 
and other crops every year. However 
they are insignificant as compared 
with our health. Dr. Register tells 
how to cultivate it. Page 13. 


HOW IIMPROVED § Improved light 
HOME LIGHTING ing of the farm 
home is coming just as certain as im- 
proved implements for the farm have 
come in the past few years. On page 
18 some of our women readers give 
their experiences in improving the 
home lighting. 


YOUNGSTERS KEEP THE In most 
“OLD UNS” ON THE FARM So uth- 
ern counties there constantly arises the 
problem of keeping the young people 
contented on the farm. In Pickens 
County, 8S. C., however, —thanks to 
club work—the youngsters are keep- 
ing the old folks on the farm. Page 24 


A“WORK MEETING” Before school 


FOR THE SCHOOL opens it would 
be a good idea for the cammunity to 
get together and put everythin 
first class running order. Page 21 


g in 
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‘| The Business Farmer’s Calendar 
-“ Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 





I. What to Plant This Month 


EXT te April and May, September should be the 


biggest “planting month” of the year. Hence we 








III. Now We Need a Grain Drill 


N ENTIRELY too 


cultivated 


many of our farms we grow 


rowed and crops out of proportion to 


many of the seed will not germinate the first year. A 


large proportion of the scarified seed will come up 


promptly and thus establish the stand quickly. 


Do not attempt to grow sweet clover without having 
























ple should now put our best efforts into preparing broadcasted crops. One reason for this is that jimed the soil, Lime and inocul are al as 
ens the land for the many field, garden, and Hower yard) many of us have no grain drill. Drilled small gra ae Rossy CN er lly crue ar tafe: nage a 
to seeds that are due to go in the ground now or just a will yield more from less seed than if sowed by hand Aft > a 4 ha Pm onal & ( gp vie 
ee Saal ink, Stach ca elk coeee et a ‘apa : : Atte e land is prepared, as for small grain, a 
Alsike clover Mammoth clover Rye lend. wor cuk we produ a soaliaiie acim, 2 sd preparation of the seedbed and insure better covering 
ool Barle} Meadow mixtures Sweet clover ek ; . Pe See ; ree ’ ’ of the seed, which should be covered about half an inch, 
: Bluegrass Oats Timothy find that we are not in a position financially to purchas« , 
- Bur clover Orchard grass Turnips a drill, then we can get one at half-price by buying V Order Sovbean Harvesters Prom tl 
" --eieaaged ss: id ® “Mi oo PASTS et ~— codperatively with a neighbor, or if we co6perate wit! , / ‘ = p y 
¥ i codon se) i alana three or four neighbors, the cost of a drill for on HE soybean has become an important seed crop and 
The following vegetables may also be planted all individual will be only a third or fourth as much money crop, and is growing in popularity pretty 
os over Virginia and the Carolinas the first part of Sep- ' would be if we made the purchase alone s well all ver the United States, Its habit of 
tember, though it is a little late for those marked “L”: growth is such that the seed may be harvested by ma- 
wah Beet Chard Onion IV Let’s Try Sweet Clover This Fall chinery, and this gives this imp rtant summer legume 
age Cab! Collard Peas. English ? ‘ / - , an advantage not possessed by either of its two com- 
5 Carrot — rarsley (plants) WEET clover more like alfalfa than any other Petitors, the cowpea and velvet bean, There is every 
6 we 7 “3 “4 C — legume, and on thin or slightly acid soils will p reason to believe that soybean seed will be in greater 
n 4 ices a I ae Son duce more growth than alfalfa. Consequent! demand next year than at any previous time, and we 
4 Celer (plants) L Musta Turt sweet clover can be grown as a preparatorv crop hould now get ready to harvest the present crop, The 
And here is a list of seeds that w may plant alfalfa The same is true of bur cl These thr bean harvester idvertised in The Progressive Farmer 
. now. a list that should interest the entire family: legumes inoculate for one another are proved to be successfu 7] type that threshes 
Alyssu Mignonett Pans; Ee ee eee ae, Oe rae the ripe bean trom the st u ling vines hould be or- 
Califor 1 poppy Englis daisy P lox Drut yndii ae ered Pheer oe iv oe dered far enoug thead of the ripening of the crop to 
pa Calliopsis Gaillardia Snapdragotr grain, either in the all or early spring Fall sowi se. lliiaaiemee ‘aaliedal inne 
8 Candytuit Foxglove Scabiosa — is much preferred, however, since oduces a mu 
Yr ah a Lupin - Ww item heavier crop early in the spring. VI Cc i] T ' ‘ S d P in N 
7 Do not attempt to grow sweet clover on land tha . u obacco vee Ods INOW 
"s II. Making Good Seedbed Unusually is not inoculated. When inoculation is introduced to HE quality of tobacco seed for next year’s plant- 
2 the first time, a second sowing may be necessary before ing can be made better by culling the seed pods 
Important satisfactory growth is produced. Inoculation may be now. We often find immature, diseased, or 
a VER a large proportion of our Virginia-Carolina secured from soil taken from sweet clover, alfalfa, bur worm-eaten seed pods among the good pods, and these 
. 6 territory excessive rain has fallen and at unusual clover, or medic fields that are known to be inoculated, can be found now and removed. This may be done 
> frequency. This has caused an unusually heavy or pure cultures may be used. by clipping the inferior pods with scissors or removing 
? & growth to be reckoned with in making the seedbed for While eight to ten pounds of seed will give a good them with a sharp knife. If this culling is very closely 
7 fall-sowed crops and we find that the soil has “run gtand on well inoculated land, more seed should be done while we have an opportunity for inspecting each 
together” or is more badly “baked” than in years of ysed when inoculation is being introduced. Sow fifteen seed pod, the seed we save will be worth considerably 
10 more nearly normal rainfall. to eighteen pounds of cleaned seed per acre, and be more. 
~ Many fields now have on them crops of crabgrass, sure that you buy scarified seed. It not scarified, Most tobacco growers leave more than enough seed 
foxtail, ragweed, and other weeds that stalks for producing the seed needed. 
2 may be made into a good crop of hay Improvement can be made by carefully 
at low cost, and certainly in fields inspecting each seed stalk, and by sav- 
ig where the growth is sufficient to be ing separately the seed from the best. 
i economically harvested for hay, and The seed from these best stalks, if 
when the hay supply threatens to run planted by themselves in the seedbed 
: short before next year’s oat, vetch, and and set by themselves in the field, will 
18 Clover hays come in, the best of this further add to the good qualities of our 
] hay should be saved. On the other next year’s crop of tobacco. Then, if 
y hand, if we have enough hay to last this selection is continued year after 
19 until next year's crop is ready to be year, we are practicing standard “plant 
9 fed, then we can take advantage of breeding” by selection, and we will find 
this weed or volunteer cover crop and that it pays 
f plow it down for the improvement of In order that we may get the great- 
z the land. It is just what 99 out of est benefit from this seed stalk selec- 
7 every 100 acres of our land need most tion, we must of course be able to 
x —and if we will also lime these fields recognize the individual good points 
(using a ton or two of ground lime- that go to make a superior stalk of 
Stone per acre), then we will supply the tobacco of the variety we are growing 
Second greatest need of our well drain- The general vigor of the plant, thick 
ed Southern fields. The sooner we ness, shape, and texture of the leaves 
Plow down and lime these fields, the a must all be considered when we select 
better will be the seedbeds we make for - seed stalks. 
2 fall crops. Liming and the addition of ALAMANCE COUNTY CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS VISIT WASHINGTON s 8 8 
14 this humus-making material to the soil Boys and girls, don’t you wish you could have been with this group of club N PREPARING land for small grain, 
- will go a long way towards removing workers from Alamance County, North Carolina, when recently they spent a deep, well pulverized but firm seed- 
1s the conditions that cause “baking” and a oa sg rn A nN is pict = . a yo ps Bie oy oA La ee a bed is to be sought. If corn and cotton 
‘ : < < 4 g many prominent people his picture 1ows the boys and girls being greet : : 
‘ Tunning together” of our cultivated by Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace. After Secretary Wallace fin land was well plowed in the spring and 
“9 land. woe A pe Re ray oe ee a een ie Tolllines “al the "Unicel planted flat, it may be satisfactorily 
" In saving this volunteer or weed hay. States De partment of Agricultur: Other places which the boys and girls visited prepared for grain by removing the 
: : ? were the national museum, Capitol, Washington's monument, President Cool . ° 
; We do not advise that fields or parts idge’s home—the White House, and Mount Vernon stalks and disking and harrowing. If 
; of fields that have a poor growth be Each year the club workers of Alamance County, who reach a certain stan the farmer has a sharp disk, the stalks ( 
4 Cut for hay, but do urge that all growth a Rly Be 5 reg Hg oe WF fa the auae. Ww hick went ‘4 eee ekes may be cut into pieces sufficiently small 
. on these poor places be plowed into the > — he sds tee eae Bo ag a tagger AE ge BBs yee to be worked into the soil by the disk- 
Hf Soil after disking and that limestone be and camped out at night. “There’s lots more to club work than learning how ing and harrowing. If it is necessary 
H4Pplied when the growth is turned ph et So ig arta scecaetin ied Benniti aes sas oo oie al “rip. to plow the land for grain just before x 
er. Ba SERS, inne at ata Cat TsMo sowing, the seedbed must be firmed. 
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Making the Highways Safe for Human 
Life 


TRAGIC story, and yet only one of thousands 
A that might be told in language equally as poign- 

ant, is found in the following two paragraphs 
from a recent issue of the Greensboro Record :— 

“In a hospital not far from Greensboro, there 
lies a little girl, eight years old. Her face is band- 
aged. The white gauze covers her face. 

not know that her eyes 
have been removed. She does not know that her 
life henceforth is one of darkness. She thinks the 
stuffy bandage will be removed and once more she 
can see the green trees, the blue sky, the sparkling 
water, and the faces of her loved ones. She was 
injured in an automobile accident.” 


] 

On the same day in which this little story of irremedia- 
ble tragedy came to our attention, we received an an- 
nouncement from the Life Extension Institute of New 
York calling attention to the fact that in the year 1921 
the official record of deaths in the registration area of 
the United States (the registration area represents 82 
per cent of the country’s population) showed 25 per 
cent more deaths from automobile accidents than from 
typhoid fever, and only twenty-five fewer deaths from 
automobile accidents than from the scourge of influenza. 
Following are the official government figures showing 
the number of deaths from six prominent causes in 
1921 :— 


“That little girl does 





NN 4.3.5 654d.) 50005 ¥e 60050504008 N00 4805805 10,193 deaths 
Automobile accidents 10,168 deaths 
CRUE sews avsensdanisesnesccessss 8,007 deaths 


ME UONOEEE: 500 osescccdeesetess 8,031 deaths 


re ern 6,598 deaths 
Alcoholism . 1,611 deaths 


The death rate per 100,000 from automobile acci- 
dents, it is also announced, shows the following amaz- 
ing upward trend for the past fifteen years in the 
United States registration area :— 


3900-10 =: 1911-15 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
1.0 3.9 7.3 9.0 9.3 9.4 10.4 1.5 12.5 


II 


It is indeed high time to awaken the country to the 
seriousness of the peril which now takes its toll of 
human life on nearly every public highway in America, 
slaughtering the innocent with the guilty and maiming 
and crippling tens of thousands (such as the little girl 
blinded for the rest of her life), in addition to the 
thousands that are killed outright. 

So general have become these accidents that nearly 
everybody with any extended acquaintance has had the 
peril brought close home to him. The writer’s own 
experience is probably not very exceptional, but may 
be noted by way of illustration. The special delivery 
boy who for a long time has brought us such letters 
from the postoffice, was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent two weeks ago. The shoe merchant from whom 
we bought our shoes is now in his grave, the victim 
of an automobile accident. The real estate man from 


whom we bought a part of our farm has suffered the 





same fate. The only dead man we have seen on a 
roadside leading to our farm was put there by an auto- 
mobile collision. The only son of our grocer was 
killed in an automobile wreck a few weeks ago. Our 
nearest neighbor college-student, a promising young 
boy in his teens, was killed last spring in an automobile 
accident. A favorite kinsman of the family was killed 
in this way a few years ago, while a favorite kins- 
woman was widowed by the same cause last year. 


Il 


This evil affects country people no less than city 
people, and it is time to arouse rural public opinion as 
well as city public opinion to its seriousness. Our 
farm people must interest themselves in enforcing the 
speed laws and in the observance of ail needed safety 
regulations. Every good citizen should adopt for him- 
self a safety platform embracing the following specific 
planks :— 

(1) Scrupulously observe the speed limit set by law. 
If a car is not traveling at immoderate speed, it can 
usually be controlled in time to avoid danger whenever 
an emergency arises. 

(2) Report violators of the speed law. Do this not 
as a matter of vengeance or spite, but for the protec- 
tion of the public welfare. Possibly if someone had 
reported a speedster, the little girl mentioned in the 
opening paragraph might now be able to see her father 
and her mother and the beauty of the world. 

(3) Insist that anybody and everybody who drives a 
car while intoxicated in any degree be punished to the 
full limit of the law. The strict enforcement of this 
statute is just as necessary for the future safety of 
the intoxicated person as for the safety of other people. 

(4) Children below the age limits fixed by the law 
should also be required to let the steering wheel alone. 
There is plenty of time for children to learn to drive 
after they reach the legal age limit. 
are numerous details of safety that 
might be mentioned, but these are familiar to practi- 
cally all our readers, Our only object in writing this 
article is to arouse rural public opinion to the serious- 
ness of automobile recklessness as an agency of death 
and maiming. If every Progressive Farmer reader 
would simply adopt for himself or herself the four- 
plank platform we have here suggested and make him- 
self or herself an advocate of greater safety on our 
public highways, it is impossible to say how much good 
or how many lives might be saved. 


Of course, there 


might result, 


High Prices Don’t Always Mean 
Prosperity 


E HAVE stated a number of times that high 
W prices for farm products do not necessarily 

mean that farmers are prosperous, Certainly, 
the farmer is far from prosperous, even though his 
products are bringing a fair price, if his dollar has lost 
much of its purchasing power. The farmer no longer 
produces practically his entire living on his own farm. 
He is now a specialist, concentrating his energy on 
some one crop or livestock product, and buying heavily 
of other commodities in order to live and produce his 
specialty. 

Let us see how the condition of the livestock farmer 
in 1913 compared with that of 1923. First, take the 
beef cattle man, comparing the prices received for his 
stock at Chicago, the amount received after market 
expenses are deducted, and what his dollar will bring 
in terms of other commodities. In 1913, his cattle 
brought $8.25 per hundredweight, while last year he 
received $9.55, an increase of 16 per cent. But during 
the period, market expenses also showed a steady gain 
as shown by the following :— 


Total 
Commission Yardage Feed Freight Expense 
cents cents cents eents cents 
as 7.2 3.5 1.58 2% 38 
TEE 6ctsee 12.0 5.0 2 42 61 


Even though the cost of marketing was considerably 
greater in 1923 than in 1922, the increased price was 
sufficient to leave a comfortable increase in net price 
received. Deducting marketing expenses, the net price 
received in 1923 was $8.94, as compared to $7.87 in 
1913, a gain of 11.4 per cent. 

But the hog farmer had a different story to tell. In 
1923, he received $7.55, as compared to $8.35 in 1913. 
Furthermore, during that time, the expense of mar- 
keting had increased as shown by the following :— 


Total 
Commission Yardage Feed Freight Expense 
cents cents cents cents cents 
) Pere 7.14 4.15 4.44 21 %6.73 
SEED 00 000% 11.15 6.23 5.56 35 57.94 


In other words, the net price received in 1923 was 
only $6.97, as compared to $7.98 in 1913, a loss of 11.5 
per cent. 

The sheep farmer was more fortunate. His flock 
brought $13.50 per hundredweight in 1924, as compared 
to $7.70 in 1913. The market charges were as follows: 


Total 
Commission Yardage Freight Expense 
cents cents cents cents 
) | ATT Sovsee 17.7 10.8 50 78.5 
SE, casi cencesmeicnin . 22.0 17.3 81 126.3 
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Deducting the’ charges, the net price received in 1923 
was $12.24, as compared to $6.92, a gain of 76 per cent, 

Thus, it is seen that cattle brought 11.4 per cent 
more in 1923; hogs, 11.5 per cent less; and sheep, 76 
per cent more. From this, it would appear that the 
cattle and sheep farmer had little reason for complaint, 
and that would be the case if his 1923 dollar had the 
purchasing power that it had in 1913. The cattle 
farmer, for instance, has 111.4 dollars in 1923 for every 
100 he had in 1913. But when he attempted to pur- 
chase the necessities of life, he found they had 
creased 54 per cent in price. The purchasing power 
of his dollar was only about 75 per cent of what it 
was in 1913. In other words, in 1913 he had 100 doj- 
lars, while in 1923 he had 111.4 75-cent pieces (assum- 
ing there was a 75-cent piece), which were equivalent 
to only $83.50. The sheep farmer made enough more 
dollars to make good their depreciated purchasing 
power, but it is quite apparent that, in spite of the 
better prices the cattle and the hog man received in 
1923, they were able to purchase fewer of the necessi- 
ties of life. 


Farmers Win in Pittsburgh-plus Decision 
(): EVERY 100 users of rolled steel, it is said that 


seventy-five are farmers. It is said that farmers 

use three-sevenths of all steel and iron made. 
Therefore farmers have a pocketbook interest in the 
recent order of the Federal Trade Commission abol- 
ishing the Pittsburgh-plus system of fixing prices on 
steel. 


Objection to the system of Pittsburgh-plus in making 
the prices of steel naturally arose from the fact that 
all steel is not produced in Pittsburgh. A large center 
of steel production lies in the vicinity of Chicago. 
Much steel is produced in Birmingham, and some here 
and there at other scattered points. Yet if a user-of 
steel in Chicago bought steel from a Chicago mill he 
had to pay the price that prevailed, at Pittsburgh plus 
what the freight would have aie Pittsburgh to 
Chicago. Thus the Chicago price was the Pittsburgh 
price plus the imaginary freight bill of $7.60 per ton. 
In the case of Birmingham steel an exception is said 
to have been made in that instead of adding the full 
freight rate of $11.60 per ton, the steelmakers used 
the Pittsburgh price plus an arbitrary difference of $5 
per ton. 


Just what the abolishment of Pittsburgh-plus means 
to farmers may be better understood from the follow- 
ing facts taken from the Philadelphia Ledger for July 
24. It says: “Since most farm implements are made 
an average of 500 miles west of Pittsburgh, this phan- 
tom freight hits the farmer hard. Prior to the general 
10 per cent freight reduction, there was $1.98 ‘plus’ in 
every corn planter, $3.61 ‘plus’ in a disk harrow, $6.88 
in a grain binder, and $19.80 in a tractor.” 


The fight may not be over. The steel corporation 


may yet appeal to the federal courts. The Federal 
Trade Commission’s order, however, is a decided 
victory, and the renewed courage of the victorious 


forces will undoubtedly carry the fight through to a 
successful conclusion in the event the order is com 
tested. 


? AQ 


KIMMILK has wonderful growth-stimulating pow- 

er. When fed to hogs which have been stunted by 
faulty feeding, it will bring them to normal size, pro 
vided the proper feed is furnished in sufficient quanti- 
ties before the growth impulse has ceased. 


UR “Farm Women’s Quarterly,” while designed 

especially for women, is also of very genuine it 
terest to the men folks. We are sorry, for example, 
for any man reader who skipped that delightful story 
of life on a South African farm as given on page 
last week; or Mrs. Hutt’s fascinating and thoughtful 
discussion of “Getting the Most Out of Life;” o 
the pictures and plans for beautifying farm homes; 
or Dr. Holland’s remarks on “The Front Page.” Pet- 
haps, too, Dr. Register’s five paragraphs on “The Rest 
Cure” deserved as much attention by both farm hus- 
bands and wives as anything else in the issue. 


ers you noticed how easy Progressive Farmer ad- 
vertisers are now making it for you to take advan 
tage of or learn more about the business propositions 
they make you? Glance through this week’s paper and 
observe the number of cases in which you do not havé 
to write a letter at all but just sign your name to a col 
pon, slip it in an envelope, and mail to the advertiser— 
the reliability of the announcement being guaranteed by 
The Progressive Farmer. In most cases, it is simply 
a case of getting full detailed information about 4 
business proposition without assuming any obligatioa 
until you make full investigation. Much money ca 
be saved by informing one’s self fully as to what § 
leading business houses have to offer. 
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A Letter to Mrs. Farmer 


A Four-plank “Health Platform” 


EAR Mrs. Farmer:— 

I didn’t write for last week’s Farm 

Special my usual special talk to women 
of The Progressive Farmer, but I find now that there 
are several subjects that I wish to mention to you— 
subjects that have already been 
mentioned in our paper, but are so 
important as to justify emphasis 
and elaboration. 


Women’s 
readers 


I 


For one thing, I have been espe- 
cially interested in the symposium 
by our women readers on “What 
I Hope to Accomplish With My 
Ballot.” In emy opinion, women 
have already accomplished much good by their use of 
the ballot. In many a county and city, I am sure, our 
prohibition laws are better enforced because officials 
and candidates realize that women voters are almost a 
unit for suppressing the curse that has ruined so many 
sons and so many husbands. Nor do I believe that we 
have more than just begun to see the good results of 
woman’s new influence at the polls. Woman has al- 
ways been especially sensitive to suffering; she has been 
the great-hearted nurse of the race. And because this 
is true, I believe that women will be the greatest factor 
in bringing about the fulfillment of the hope I ex- 
pressed in my recent article, “What I Hope to See 
Before 1949,” when I wrote :— 





CLARENCE POE 


“I hope for a great forward movement in rural 
health work. Just as every Southern state these 
last twenty-five years has come to recognize ‘the 
equal right of every child born on earth to have the 
opportunity to burgeon out all there is within him,’ 
so must states and nation recognize the equal right 
of every child to have the opportunity to safeguard 
life and health. Our civilization is a mockery and 
our democracy incomplete so long as wealthy par- 
ents, when their children are sick, may summon 
hospital and medical and surgical attention to save 
life in cases where poor parents must look on help- 
lessly and see their loved ones suffer and die. Be- 
fore 1949 some one must arouse the conscience of 
humanity and end this evil.” 


II 


Only a few weeks ago I had a pathetic illustration 
of this situation on my own farm. A baby in one of 
the white families had been sick, and as my wife and I 
talked with the mother one Sunday afternoon we 
realized that the child would almost certainly die un- 
less given prompt and efficient treatment. Carrying the 
mother and child to a baby specialist at once, he de- 
clared that hospital care was absolutely necessary; only 
the treatment that could be given in a properly equip- 
ped hospital would save the child’s life. 


“If you lived in the city here,” the mother was told, 
“your child could be treated in the charity ward, even 
though you were unable to pay the hospital expenses, 
but there is no such provision for sick children of 
country mothers.” 


All over this country today, the same sort of situ- 
ation exists. In nearly every city, provision has been 
made whereby a poor man or woman, boy or girl, when 
desperately sick, can get needed hospital treatment, 
even though unable to pay; but for sick men, women, 
and children in our country districts no such facilities 
exist. Hence thousands suffer and die unnecessarily, 
a this child might very quickly have done but for the 
help given parents with the hospital bill. 


One of the greatest needs of the South, in our opin- 
ion, is the Beneral adoption of the county hospital idea 
hospitals that do not shut and bar their doors to 
every pitiful case of suffering beyond the town lines, 
ut are open to country and city patients on equal 
terms, letting those financially able, pay their expenses, 
but providing for adequate treatment at public expense 
of all the needy poor, no matter whether they come 
from town or country. It would mean some increase 
in the tax rate, of course, but it would mean a far 
Breater advance in civilization, in human happiness, 
and in practical Christianity. And if every farm wo- 
Man in the South would begin talking “county public 
hospitals” we should have the fulfillment of the dream 
have mentioned a long time before 1949, 


lil 


Speaking of health leads me very naturally to the 
Nxt subject I wish to mention, and that is the import- 
ace (1) of having every member of the family vacci- 
Mated against typhoid fever, and (2) of having some 

tom give each boy or girl a general physical exami- 
Of course, everybody 
ould have a physical examination once a year. That 
Stitch in time saves nine” is true to an even greater 
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almost anywhere 
hundred thou- 
fathers 
now rest in country graveyards who might 
be alive today if only they had had a 
nation each year, enabling the physician to detect ap- 
proaching trouble in time and check it before it became 
first serious and then fatal. And certainly in the case 
of children, it is almost a crime to let them go on year 


degree in the matter of health than 


else. It is impossible to say how many 
daughters, husbands 


sands of and wives, 


and mothers 


sons, 


physical exami 


after year without making sure that their eyes, teeth, 
and tonsils have treatment if it is needed. 
Along with county public hospitals, there should 


really be pyblic provision for an annual physical exami- 
nation for everybody, young and old, and a require- 
ment that everybody take such an examination yearly. 
And it should also be required that everybody take the 
typhoid vaccination once each three years—three years 
being the period of immunity secured by each such 
vaccination. Typhoid has been one of the great 
scourges of the human race; I lament to this day its 
sudden taking off of perhaps the most brilliant and 
promising cousin I have ever had, as well as one of 
my most brilliant and promising business associates, 
and nearly everybody else can at once recall 
friend and kinsman who has likewise fallen a victim 
to its ravages. But now, thank God, there is no longer 
any excuse for deaths from typhoid fever. Typhoid 
vaccination (which doesn’t hurt as much as an ordinary 
bad cold and costs practically nothing) constitutes prac- 
tically absolute life insurance against typhoid fever for 
three years following, and I make the vaccination of 
each member of our household as regular a part of 
our health program as is the general physical exami- 
nation of each member once a year or the visit 
to a dentist twice a year. Only yesterday I saw in a 
daily paper a reference to a city in an adjoining county 
with about 25,000 people, of which it was said :— 


some 


“Following an anti-typhoid campaign begun five 
years ago, efforts have been made to eradicate the 
disease, with the result that during the past year 
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POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “THE OLD 
SWIMMIN’ HOLE” 


NE of the most popular of all the vivid and 

tender poems of country life by the late 

James Whitcomb Riley, the beloved Hoosier 
poet, is given below:— 


Oh! the old swimmin’-hole! whare the crick so still 
and deep 

Looked like a baby-river that was laying half asleep, 

And the gurgle of the worter round the drift jest below 

Sounded like the laugh of something we onc’t ust to 
know 

Before we could remember anything but the eyes 

Of the angels lookin’ out as we left Paradise; 

But the merry days of youth is beyond our controle, 

And it’s hard to part ferever with the old swimmin’-hole. 


Oh! the old swimmin’-hole! In the happy days of yore, 

When I ust to lean above it on the old sickamore, 

Oh! it showed me a face in its warm sunny tide 

That gazed back at me so gay and glorified, 

It made me love myself, as I leaped to caress 

My shadder smilin’ up at me with sich tenderness. 

But them days is past and gone, and old Time’s tuck 
his toll 

From the old man come back to the old swimmin’-hole. 


Oh! the old swimmin’-hole! In the long, lazy days 

When the humdrum of school made so many run-a-ways, 

How pleasant was the journey down the old dusty lane, 

Whare the tracks of our Bare feet was all printed so 
plane 

You could tell by the dent of the heel 

They was lots o’ fun on hand at the old swimmin 


and the sole 
’- hole. 


But the lost joys is past! Let your tears in sorrow 
roll ‘ 

Like the rain that ust to dapple up the old swimmin’- 
hole. 


Thare the bullrushes growed, and the cattails so tall, 

And the sunshine and shadder fell over it all; 

And it mottled the worter with amber and gold 

Tel the glad lilies rocked in the ripples that rolled; 

And the snake-feeder’s four gauzy fluttered by 

Like the ghost of a daisy dropped out of the sky, 

Or a wownded apple-blossom in the breeze’s controle 

As it cut acrost some orchurd to’rds the old swimmin’- 
hole. 


wings 


Oh! the old swimmin’-hole! When I last saw the place, 

The scenes was all changed, like the change in my face; 

The bridge of the railroad now crosses the spot 

Whare the old divin’-log lays sunk and fergot. 

And I stray down the banks whare the trees use to 

But never again will theyr shade shelter me! 

And I wish in my sorrow I could strip to the soul, 

And dive off in my. grave like the old swimmin’-hole. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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Which Every Reader Should Advocate 


there w 
the present 


but one death from typhoid, and during 
year no deaths.” 


V 
I wish every farm woman who reads The Progres- 
sive Farmer would adopt a health platform for herself 
and her fartily. Of course, I shall not attempt to 
name all the planks that should be included in such 


health platform, but here are four to start off with 


1. There must be a physical examination of eac! 
member of the family at least once cach year. 
2. Each member of the family should have teet! 


examined by a dentist at least once cach year. 

3. Each member of the family must take the typh 
vaccination once each three years. 

4. I will work and vote to get county public hos- 
pitals in which the needy poor, in case of disease and 
threatened death, may secure for themselves and their 
loved ones the same expert medical and surgical treat- 
ment which has heretofore been the special privilege 
of the wealthy. Sincerely your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 








THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of Schubert’s Music 


O WHAT other musical genius are we indebted 
for so many beautiful compositions as to Schu 
bert—Franz Schubert (1797-1828) of Austria? 
And how perfectly do his greatest masterpieces fit the 





different moods of men! His exquisite \Joment 
Musical, light, airy, dainty, joyous, is a song for life's 
springtime, a song of youth and love and pure 
romance. His Marche Militaire is a song for life's 
maturity a battle march, a song of strength and 
courage and high endeavor. And then his Serenade— 
how perfectly it fits the mood of life’s autumn-tide 
There is happiness in it, and yet a happiness tinged 
with a certain melancholy, as of one 


autumn fields 


looking on the happy 
days that are no more.” 


And thinking of the 


woman to go through life 
world’s 


It’s a pity for any man or 
without knowing these 
music; and it is fortunate 
enable everybody to hear them rendered by the greatest 
living artists. The music house in your nearest town 
will be glad to play them for you the next time you 
are there. 


masterpieces of the 
that mechanical records now 





A BOOK TO GET THIS WEEK | 
The Best Books of This Century 


E RECENTLY gave a list of books most en- 

joyed by 130 eminent Americans in all lines of 

distinction. Now here is a list of the ten most 
popular books published since 1900, according to a con- 
test conducted by the International Book Review, to- 
gether with the number of votes received by each 
book :— 


Outline of History, by H. C. 

Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, by F. 
471; 

If Winter Comes, by A. S. M. Hutchinson, 355; 

Americanization of Edward Bok, by Edward Bok, 346; 

The Life of Christ, Giovanni Papini, 345; 

The Crisis, by Winston Churchill, 302; 

Short Stories, by O. Henry, 236; 

The Virginian, by Owen Wister, 281; 

Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, by 
drick, 256; 

The Mind in the Making, 








Wells, 563 votes; 
Blasco Ibanez 


Burton J. Hen- 


by James Harvey Robinson, 254. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HOME !—it is the bright, blessed, adorable phan- 

tom which sits highest on the sunny horizon that 

girdeth Life! When shall it be reached? When 
shall it cease to be a glistening day-dream, and become 
fully and fairly yours? It is not the house, though that 
may have its charms; nor the fields carefully tilled and 
streaked with your own footpaths; nor the trees, though 
their shadow be to you like that of a great rock in a 
weary land; nor yet is it the fireside with its sweet 
blaze play; nor the pictures which tell of loved ones; 
nor the cherished books—but more far than all these— 











it is the Presence. The Lares of your worship are 
there; the alter of your confidence is there; the end of 
your wordly faith is there; and adorning it all and 


sending your blood in passionate flow, is the ecstasy of 
the conviction that there at least you are beloved; that 
there you are understood; that there your errors will 
meet ever with gentlest forgiveness; that there your 
troubles will be smiled away; that there you may un- 
burden your sowl, fearless of harsh, unsympathizing 
ears; that there you may be entirely and joyfully xine 
self. ~Donatd G. Mitchell (Ik. Marvel), . 
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The Progressive Farmer” 


American Isolation Is Undesirable 


VII.—Observer Finds That Close Association Is Better for All Classes 


been almost a fetich with the people of the United 
States during our entire history. A measure of 
political isolation has been possible, and not only in 
times past, but in the future, will But 
economic isolation is now impossi- 


A MERICAN isolation from European affairs has 


be de sirable. 


ble and would be a geeat disad- 
vantage to us were it possible. 
Moreover, we cannot have political 
isolation without obstructing eco- 
nomic relations. There is a kin- 
dred interest among the farmers 
of the world. Moreover, there is 


competition among the farmers of 
the world in feeding the peoples 
of the world. 





TAIT BUTLER 


The development of communication and transporta- 
tion has brought all the peoples of the world into close 
relationships, and for the countries that produce an 
exportable surplus of food, has also made actual com- 
petitors of them. 


So far as agriculture is concerned, isolation is not 
what America needs, but a closer and more intimate 
knowledge of European economic conditions and a 
sympathetic desire to adapt our production to the re- 
quirements of the markets. 


As I have stated before, there will be large markets 
for food products in Europe. The demand and the 
markets will be there. We need not worry about the 
existence of a market, for the demand for large quan- 
tities of almost all kinds of food products will continue 
in Europe. 

In England, the farmers will not be able to compete 
with the manufacturers in the payment of wages, and 
therefore will be compelled to continue the system of 
farming which calls for a minimum of labor; that is, 
pastures, meadows, and livestock. Of course, the 
American observer is going to be forcibly struck with 
the waste and inefficient use of human labor in Eng- 
land, as everywhere else in Europe, but a better use of 
machines, power, and human labor is not likely to ma- 
terially change the system of farming and 
permit of maximum food production. 

Also, while so much land in France, 
Italy, and other countries is devoted to the 
production of “drink,” rather than food, a 
maximum production of food is impos- 
sible. 

It would appear that for the preserva- 
tion of their peoples, Italy, France, and 
some other countries must substitute milk 
and water for wine, but revolutions do not 
occur in agriculture, and these countries 
will continue to waste their food produc- 
tion resources to produce an inferior drink, 
and neglect the best of all foods— 
milk and other dairy products. 

“But,” say many of our American ob- 
servers of European conditions, “the peo- 
ple cannot buy our food products because 
of their poverty, or the economic condi- 


will 


tions. 
accepted, but it is not more than half true. 
One will experience difficulty in 
finding the reported poverty and scarcity 
of food consumption in Europe. In fact, 
he will not find it at all, except in the 
slums of the large cities, and it always has 
existed there, both in Europe and America, 
and perhaps will continue always. 

Of course, the governments of Europe are bankrupt. 
Those who had their property in securities, mortgages, 
bonds, etc., are also “broke,” for these have been re- 
pudiated or paid in worthless money, but this class and 
some of the idle laboring people of England constitute 
about all the foundation there is for the universal 
European propaganda that she is so poor that she can- 
not provide food for her people and gradually pay 
her debts. 

In most European countries the people are busy, 
making a fair living, about as good as usual, and seem 
quite hopeful. But among business men and politicians 
in many countries, particularly in Germany, there seems 
an almost universal effort to present the worst economic 
situation possible. It is so general and persistent that 
one has difficulty in escaping the conclusion that it is 
organized propaganda to enable them to avoid their 
obligations. Of course, there is a scarcity of capital 
and credit which hampers international trade. 


some 


As to cotton, for instance, one hears everywhere 
that while there is a demand for cotton they must have 
more credit, for they have not the money to pay cash, 
and can only pay for it when the goods are sold. But 
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what struck me most forcibly was that they seem to 
fail to understand that it is no fault of America and 
American cotton producers that their credit is not good. 


Credit is built up by securing it and then meeting 
the obligations when due. Some European countries 
have repudiated their obligations and at least allowed 
their money to become almost worthless, and how they 
can expect credit under these conditions—which always 
have and always will destroy credit—is difficult to 
understand. 


The market for American farm products exists in 
Europe and so far as any of us now living are con- 
cerned always will exist. The money to buy, at pres- 
ent, is of low value, but they are buying large .quauti- 
ties of food and other products. Economic conditions, 
while not nearly so bad as they have been pictured, 
will improve, and the demand for farm products will 
increase. But so will the competition to supply that 
demand increase. If American farmers are going to 
be able to meet this competition and supply a fair 
share of the products consumed by Europe they must 
change their methods of production and marketing. 
They must learn all the details of European demands 
and then honestly strive to meet those demands. 


Why is Denmark able to ship 82 per cent of her 
exported butter to England and command a higher 
price than other butter? The answer is plain: She has 
organized and codperated to produce a uniform prod- 
uct, which can be done by codperation, She has pro- 
duced a high class product, suited to the wishes or likes 
of the consumers, which can be done because of the 
increased knowledge and efficiency which comes from 
intelligent codperation. And third, by codperation she 
has produced these products economically. 

America can increase its exports of farm 
products to Europe tremendously when 
farmers and the government codperate 
to produce and export only such 
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products, as to kind and quality, as the European mar- 
kets demand. 


We must first know what Europe wants and then 
produce it. By codperation, we can do this, but in no 
other way. We cannot and will not obtain that uni- 
formity, high quality, and economy of production ex- 
cept by coéperation, and then when the products are 
ready for shipment there must be government inspec- 
tion to insure uniformly high quality. Danish or 
Canadian exporters cannot send out products of in- 
ferior quality. Our exporters can send what they like, 
and because some export inferior products, all Ameri- 
can exports of the same class suffer. 


There is no lack of a market, but there is the lack 
of a disposition in America to supply the market what 
it wants. Indeed there is not only a lack of respect 
for the demands of the market, but because of our 
individual small production units, a lack of ability to 
produce the uniformity of grade and high quality 
which the markets require. By codperative production 
alone can we hope to compete with Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, Denmark, Canada, 
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and other food producing countries in supplying the 
food products demanded by Europe. 


+ + + 
Profitable Hog Production 


N THIS department, on March 8 last, I answered 

an inquiry regarding the probable length of time 

hog prices would remain low. Here is one para- 
graph of that answer :— 

“Hog producers had a losing period during most 
of 1923, and by the latter part of 1924, or at least 
early in 1925, a period of profitable production 
should follow.” 

Live hogs were then selling for around $7, and in 
recent weeks have been bringing $9.50 to $10 per 100, 

In five months the price of live hogs has increased 40 
per cent. 

For the next year, the tendency of hog prices will 
be generally upward, because the past period of lower 
prices has decreased production. In fact, something 
like 8,000,000 less pigs were farrowed in the spring of 
1924 than in 1923. 

A reduced corn acreage and a smaller crop, along 
with improving conditions for the farmer gencrally, 
will also tend to force hog prices higher. 

If our Southern farmers would reverse their usual 
practice and begin to increase their production after 
prices had been going down for a period of about one 
year and then sell the herds down closely when prices 
are high, so as to reduce production to meet the period 
of a decline in prices, pork production would prove 
more satisfactory. ; 

No one can foretell just when prices of hogs will 
begin to go up or down, nor can he foretell how low 
they will go or how high, but he can be certain that 
periods of higher prices follow those of depressed 

prices, and that these extremes of prices 
are usually from 14% to 24% years apart. 


ee ¥ 
Larger Litters for More Profit 
it has been 


ITHIN recent years, 

found that about the easiest way 

to increase the yield of cotton and 
reduce its cost of production on the many 
farms is to spare the hoe and leave more 
plants on the land. Likewise, one of the 
best ways to make a saving on the cost of 
producing pork is to raise more pigs per 
sow. A survey of a number of Corn Belt 
farms has shown that on f where 


farms 
fewer than four pigs were raised per sow, 
the cost per pig was $9.10, whereas on 
farms weaning from six to eight pigs per 
sow, the cost was only $4.94. The cost of 
producing 100 pounds of pork on_ those 
farms weaning less than four pigs pef 
sow was $7.98, compared with only $6.61 
on farms weaning from six to eight pigs 
per sow. 

In Central Iowa, the most efficient one- 
fourth of the farmers averaged 93 cents 
a bushel from feeding corn to hogs. The 
least efficient one-fourth of the farmers 
received only 39 cents a bushel for the 
corn fed to hogs. One-half of the farm- 


: 2 yi Sse > > Ss AVerare( 63 
ae | ers between these extremes averaged 

cents return per bushel of corn. In In 

diana, during the same year, the return 


per bushel was $1.21 for the best farmers 

and 48 cents for the least efficient. 
The following table shows causes of pig losses be 
tween farrowing and weaning in per cent of pigs fat 


rowed. It covers 150 farms :— Rie acent. of 

pigs farr 
SUNIND oo sank taken Bes oun sie ceuieedeseeces 15.15 
Farrowed dead 6.56 
Farrowed weak .............. Te, oe 3.04 
Starved (blind teats and other causes).. 1.74 
OO RS er a eee an 2.16 
NR Niawasivats'xsurba Wands ace oa ks 84 
ee eT Re ee ae ee 64 
IED idan W's 6 eso pil oS na ask eed ae ee 1.11 
SE bec t03 Gn da5 b4nt e SK 00h asa wheueOreahe 71 
ONE a ccCh area biswadeds cthaheeets 3.67 


Total 35.62 per cent 


Some of the pigs lost might have been saved with 
proper care and management. Proof that there is 
room for improvement in this respect is shown by 4 
comparison between the number of pigs saved of 
farms which were the least efficient in this matter, 
and the number saved on those which were the most 
efficient. 


In Eastern Iowa and Western Illinois, in 1922, the 
least efficient group of farms raised from two to four 
pigs per sow. The most efficient raised from six to 
eight pigs per sow. 1% 
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Try This 


Easy Method of Buying 


HIS new 726-page Catalogue will bring a 
new opportunity for saving and satisfac- 
tion into your home. 


You can tell how much this book will mean 
to you only by trial. Therefore, we make you 
this offer—one copy of this catalogue is yours 
free. Send for it. See for yourself that no 
other method of buying is so easy and pleasant 
as ordering by mail from Ward’s. You study 
prices and descriptions at your leisure in your 
own home—then merely sit down and list the 
things you want. 


Your Savings Will Be Large 


$50,000,000 worth of merchandise was bought 
for this book. Bought by expert buyers in the 
best markets of the world—men whose trade 
is ‘“‘buying,” whose only orders were, “Buy 
merchandise of quality, but buy at prices that 
will bring our customers the greatest possi- 
ble savings.’’ 
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the Coupon / 


It is a very great satisfaction to be sure of 
the quality of everything you buy. At 
Ward’s only reliable goods are sold. We offer 
no price baits. We never make a seemingly 
low price by sacrificing quality. We offer you 
only goods that will give you satisfaction— 
goods that will win you as acustomer of Ward’s. 


For 52 years we have definitely guaranteed 
every transaction—‘‘ Your money back if you 
are not satisfied.” For 52 years our name has 
stood for unquestioned reliability and honest 
dealing. 


500,000 More Families Started 
Buying at W. ard’s Last Year 


Half a million more families started buying at 
Ward’s last year! Half a million more families 
changed their habits of purchasing and took up 
this modern way of shopping—this most eco- 
nomical way of buying. Why not you, too? 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
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is a House of 
SERVICE 


Your order will be shipped within 24 hours. 
When your order comes to Ward’s it is 
appreciated. It is given immediate and 
careful attention. Our success is built upon 
our service to our customers. 

So accept our offer. Send for this 726- 
page Catalogue. One trial of this simple 
economical method of shopping will con- 
vince you of the satisfaction and saving in 
buying by mail at Ward’s. 

The coupon will bring you your Cata- 
logue free. It costs you nothing to find out 
for yourself. Clip the coupon now. Send 
for the Catalogue today. 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Dept.-18-H 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., 
Oakland, Calif., Ft. Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you) 


Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s com- 
plete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Farming Thoughts for Early Fall 


North Carolina Leaders Make Suggestions for September Duties 
By F.H. JETER 


IRECTOR I. O. Schaub had just 

D ice: studying facts and _ figures 
about acre yields of crops in North 
Carolina when he was asked for his 
first suggestions to appear on this page. 
‘My suggestion 

is,” he said, “that 

we be more concern- 

ed about the fertility 

of our soils. Our 


agronomists will give 


the kind of legumes 
that should be plant- 





ed and how they 
should be handled, 
pe ae but I want to go on 


record as saying that soil improvement 
first and fundamental thing be- 
We must 


cut down the num- 


is thr 
fore the farmers of 
make more per acr« 


this state. 


der of acres, if need be, but make more 
on those planted. This I consider im- 
perative. We must hold and build up 
the fertility of our soil. 

“How to do this? Sow every acre to 
some cover crop this fall. If not seeded 
to small grain for grain purposes, then 
sow the land to a legume crop or even 
rye; but keep the land covered this win- 
ter as near as possible, and work for 
more fertile soils.” 


]—Seedbed and Fertilizers for 
Fall Crops 
sh BE more successful with fall sow- 


ed grains, we need to give more 
care to our seedbeds,” says W. F. Pate, 
soil agronomist for the State College 
Experiment Station. “The first thing 


needed for best yields is a cover crop or 


some hummus to turn under in preparing 


the bed. This should be turned under 
from four to six weeks before seeding 
time. Any period of time shorter than 


this will not give the soil a chance to 
become firmed. When small grain 
is sowed on a loose soil, poor germina- 
tion is the result. A 
is essential for the first inch or two, but 
lower the firm for best 
results,” 


seed 


fine, loose seedbed 


soil should be 

As to fertilizers for small grains, Mr. 
Pate states that most farmers generally 
use phosphate alone. “Our * says 
Mr. Pate, “are also deficient in nitrogen 
and in all the tests made by us in grow- 
ing small grains, nitrogen gives as large 
or larger gains and greater net profits 
for its use than phosphates. Both of 
these fertilizing elements need to be used 
in fairly liberal amounts on the average 
Piedmont soils.” 
an application of from 500 to 800 pounds 


s< Is,’ 


He therefore suggests 


per acre of a fertilizer mixture analyzing 
10 to 12 per cent phosphoric acid, 5 to 6 
per cent nitrogen, and about 2 per cent 
potash, 


I]—Best Varieties of Wheat, Oats, 
Rye, and Barley 
N SEPTEMBER, Dr. R. Y. Winters, 


plant breeding agronomist for the Ex- 
periment Station, states that one should 
prepare for sowing his small grains and 
legume cover crops. 


“For wheat on light soils,” Dr. 
Winters, “I would recommend the early 
varieties, such as .the Purple Straw, 
Red May, and Fultz. These yield best 
and mature well under a favorable spring 
season while the later varieties 
times run into seasons favorable to rust 
and when there is a lack of moisture fail 
to properly fill out the heads. The good 
yields obtained last year from our later 
varieties are likely to mislead some of us 
as to their value. Last season was better 
for wheat than the average year and this 
is why late varieties yielded such good 
returns all over the state. 


says 


some- 


“For heavier soils, where a proper ro- 


;tation is being practiced, yields of from 





20 to 25 bushels per acre may be expect- 
ed with wheats like the Fulcaster, Leap’s 
stoner, Gleason varieties.” 
Winters 
mean the heavy clay soils, but those soils 
better grade, full of humus and 


and 
Is, Dr. 


Prolific, 
By heavier soi does not 
of a 
fertile. 
much interest in barley 
Winters. “The 
crop is growing in favor all over Pied- 


“There is also 
growing now,” says Dr, 
mont North Carolina, due largely to the 
fact that the 


for cattle 
1 


crop furnishes a good con- 


centrate feeding. Many grow- 


ers prefer barley to oats, as the barley 
is more winter-hardy. We have secured 
our best yields from the Tennessee 
Strain No. 6. This variety is being in- 
creased and some breeding work done 
with it at our Piedmont Station. We 


have had occasion to compare about 50 
varieties of barley with the best varieties 


of oats for hay and seed. The oats have 


produced greater yields of hay and seed 


until this past season, but while the oats 
were badly killed this past winter, the 


barley stood up splendidly. 


“The best varieties of oats to plant 
this fall are the Fulghum and Appler. 
For the mountain section, Fulghum gives 
good results for spring seeding. No 


variety has been safe for winter planting 


in that section. 


“The Appler oat is a little later, a 
little more winter-hardy, but has not 
averaged so high in yield as the Ful 


ghum. Where oats are grown for hay, 
however, both varieties should be plant- 
ed, since they ripen at different dates 
and the whole hay crop is not thus en- 
dangered by 2- season unfavorable to one 
of the varieties. 


“The best rye for the Piedmont and 
Coastal Plain regions is Abruzzi. Rye 
is a sure crop, yields more seed than 
wheat, and should be grown more gen- 


erally the farms of the Piedmont 


section, to supply seed for the eastern 


on 


farmers who do not save the crop for 
grain. Those not make over 
seven or eight bushels of wheat per acre 
will find that they will make from 12 to 
15 bushels of Abruzzi on the same 
land.” 


who do 


rye 


Dr. Winters gave as his final sugges- 
tion, that cotton growers through 
their fields in September and select the 
best cotton plants to use as a beginning 
in securing better “Select those 
plants which have the largest number of 
bolls early,” he “Mark the 
plants now before the rush season begins 
in cotton picking, and then pick out these 
plants separately later. Enough selec- 
tion should be made to furnish from 1% 
This will plant an 
acre seed patch next spring and will be 
a.good beginning in improving the cot- 
ton yields per acre.” 


I]I—Sherman Advises Cleaning 
Tobacco Fields 


“TF POSSIBLE to do so, it is advisable 

during this month to destroy the old 
tobacco stalks and suckers,” Prof. 
Franklin Sherman, chief of the Division 
of for 
the Experiment Sta- 


go 


seed. 


set Says. 


to 2 bushels of seed. 


says 


Entom«e logy 


tion and Extension 
Service. “This ac- 
tion will help to 
keep down the horn- 
worm and flea bee- 
tle, especially, and 
will do some good 
in controlling the 
MR SHERMAN cutworm. 


“This same idea could be carried out 
with the cabbage and squash plants. It 
is always preferable to plow under these 
crop residues rather than to burn them. 


di ; 
vedean ati nsinatydemn % 


It gives an opportunity to add some- 


thing to the fertility of the soil. 


“The bean beetle of the mountain sec- 
tion will also be controlled in a measure 
by the old snap bean and Lima bean vines 
being cut down and turned under as soon 
as possible. Of course, the cowpeas and 
will be cut for hay and this 


will tend to rid the fields of this pest.” 


Mr. 


worm 


soybe ans 


the cabbage 
the 


September, and it may 


that 
serious in 


Sherman states 


becomes mountain 
section along in 
be controlled if the plants are dusted 


with a mixture of one pound of. dry 


pounds of pow- 
A second appli- 
later 


arsenate of lead to six 
lime. 


made 


air-slaked 


be 


dered 


cation might two weeks 


if needed. 


IV—Save More Hay, Says Raney 


i ives hardest and hottest part of the 
haying job is putting the cured hay 
says E. R. Raney, farm 


for the State Col- 


into the barn,” 


engineering specialist 


lege Extension Division. “More hay 
will be saved with less labor if a good 
hay unloading outfit is installed. About 


three tons of good hay will pay for put- 
ting this equipment into the 
barn. With an unloading outfit, a big 
load of hay may be put in place from the 
minutes, At this 


there is bigger 


average 


about five 
the year 


and labor-saving appliance on the 


wagon in 
season of no 
time 
farm, and a few hours saved by its use 
may mean the difference between having 
a good supply of roughage and its total 


loss.” 


Mr. Raney states that any farmer with 
average mechanical skill can make the 
installation. 


V—Go to Willard Thursday, 
September | | 


“(\UR annual field days and picnics on 

the Station 
farms successful 
this year,” assistant 
director, in charge of these 
Those farmers living in the 
Coastal Plain area will be especially in- 
terested in the annual picnic and farmers’ 
field day, to be held on the Coastal Plain 
Branch Station farm at Willard, in Pen# 
der County, on September 11. A good 
program is being prepared for this oc- 
casion, and visitors will see the follow- 
ing tests now under way :— 


Dairy herd development 
Dairy feeding tests. 
Poultry management in all phases. 

Sweet potato growing and storage. 

Summer apple varieties. 

Pecan varieties. 

Peach varieties. 

Soil fertility and rotation tests with corn, 
cotton, and soybeans. 

Plant breeding work with 
corn, and soybeans. 

Tile drainage investigations. 

Muscadine grape investigations, including 
fertilization, cultural pruning and 
training, utilization, and intercropping. 

Pasture grasses for coastal plain conditions. 

Soybean 


Experiment 
unusually 
Fred Miller, 


Branch 
been 
says 


have 
farms. 
Lower 


, 
and management. 


field corn, sweet 


studies, 
varieties. 
VI—Exhibit at Fairs, Suggests 


Sam Kirby 

Eb eseaeabaeied-tal and county fairs offer 

a splendid opportunity for club 
members to show the value of the train- 
ing received in club work. There is lots 
to be learned about making an exhibit, 
how to prepare the material, and how to 
show it to advantage. | Parents, 
therefore, would be rendering a distinct 
service to their children by encouraging 
them to enter exhibits in the classes cre- 
ated for club work and the open classes.” 
So says Sam Kirby, assistant state agent 
in farm demonstration work for the Ex- 
tension Division. 


best 


VilI—Time for Pickles and Grape 
Juice 

EPTEMBER is the month 

farm women to finish 
preserving and to get to the pickling 
The material to exhibited at the 
fairs should also Every 
should be represented with ex- 
exhibits at the State Fair,” say 
Maude Wallace, 
home demonstration 
the 


for the 
canning and 


be 
be selected. 
section 
cellent 
Miss assistant stat 
work. “At 
the cucumber 
the small, t 

such excell 
Circular 113 


about how to 


agent in 
time of 
putting 


this year, 


vines on nder 


cucumbers 


are 
that make 
Extension 
instructions 


pickl 3. In > 
give 
make 
membered that 
have been put through the 
cess and have been really pickled are good 


spt cific 
good pickles and it should be r 
only those pickles tl 
brining pr 
still make un- 
grape 


counties, 


“it 3 
fermented 
the eastern 
month for this 
sale for 
cording 


permissible to 
juice and in som 

September is th 
work. There is a good 
juice properly 
furnished by the 


grape made ac- 
to the recipe 
home demonstration workers. Grape 
paste is another excellent product that 
favor and may be 


is now growing in 


used in making candy.” 


VilI—Arey’s Dairy Suggestions 


pres AREY states that these are 
nights for the extra quilt or blan- 
ket and pastures are beginning to fail. 
“Therefore,” he says, “supplement the 
pasture with grain. 
Right now grass is 


unusually short and 
if the cows are al- 
lowed to drop off 
in milk flow before 
winter feeding be- 
gins it will hardly 


be possible to bring 
them back to a nor- 
Seer mail flow later. rhe 
amount of grain to 
give depends, of course, on the condi- 
tion of the pasture. If there is a soiling 
crop or silage available it will not be 
necessary to give so much grain.” 





J. A. 


Mr. Arey suggests that this is also a 
good time to lay in a supply of concen- 
trates for the coming winter. At this 
season of the year the market price for 
the various grains is generally lower 
than at any other time and a saving of 
from $10 to $15 per ton can be effected 
by buying in carlots such basic grains 
as cottonseed meal, wheat bran, and 
crushed corn. In many several 
farmers might go in together and or- 
der a carload of each grain codpera- 
tively, since one dairyman might not 
need a solid car of any one feed. 


cases 


‘By working together in this way,” 


says Mr. Arey, “each man can secure 
his feedstuffs in the quantity desired 
and in a sufficient variety to mix a 


good, economical, milk-producing feed.’ 


IX—For the General Farmer 
OR the farmer Prof. C. R. 
Hudson the following 
suggestions : 


general 
gives terse 
“Plant turnips, rutabagas, and rape. 
“Save the tame and wild grasses and 
legumes for hay. 

“Plant oats and vetch in the cotton 
middles as a winter cover crop. 

“Keep cotton dry after picking. 

“Sow grasses and legumes for tem- 
porary and permanent pastures. 

“Clean out the garden and plant fall 
and winter-growing vegetables. 

“During September the “teams in 
pastures often go dry, so sce that all 
livestock in such fields have water sup- 
plied them. Pasture grasses also begin 
to fail or are grazed too closely for 
good results. Livestock on such pas- 
tures should have a little grain feed to 
carry them until they can have the run 
of the fields later.” 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 





Down and Out 
MAY be down. but we are never 
out till we admit it. As long as we 
keep some try in us we may still tri- 
Defeat can be defeated, and 
turned into finer 


successes. 


umph. 


The amazing thing 
about the human 
soul is’ this, that 
checked in one di- 
rection it may flow 
another way and 
reach afiner goal. 

Defeat carries a 
rather thorny kind 
of rod, but in the 
proves to be a wise school 





DR. HOLLAND 


end she 
teacher to show 
ing things. 

\nciently, people used to lay their de- 
feats on the devil; now we know that 
many of them come because we did not 
know God’s laws, or directed wrongly 
our efforts. 

If you have panted for something and 
strained every nerve to get it, only to 
see it vanish around a corner; if your 
heart has been set upon some prize, and 
sank within you when you lost it; if 
your treasure has been in some love or 
friend, and your heart’s air castle has 
crashed down on your ears, then you 
know what defeat means. 

The first payment was made upon a 
certain farm in 1919. The hard work- 
ing and honest man and woman who 


worked there have been on the point 
of despair many times since, but last 
week, some grain was sold at a good 
price, and they see their goal in. sight 
a farm of their own. 

Three times Marshall Field walked 
the streets of Chicago facing bank- 


ruptcy, but he did not give up, and 

when he died, he was the retail mer- 
nt prince of the earth. 

writes of the “grit” that 

“Hold on!” 


Kipling 
says to thee, 


Battles other than material have to 


be fought out many times. 

There is your temper. Every time you 
lose it, some one finds it. You thought 
you had it under control, but last week 
it flared out, and you have been ashamed 
of yourself since. Hang to it. The 
grace of God will aid every one who 
sincerely tries to master a temper. 


Or, maybe it was your tongue. For 

nths you have had the self control 

keep still, then something happened, 
and you swore, or said bitter words to 
those whom you love best in the world. 
The best saints on earth have had to 
conquer their tongues. 


Perhaps it is an old lurking habit for 
tobacco or strong drink. One of my 
best friends will, still, occasionally get 
drunk. I do not know why. No more 
does he, only that the craving comes 
over him. That man has fought bat- 
tles that the temperate know nothing 
about. God will not give him up, and 
leave him defeated. 


Heaven is nearer to us than we think. 
The universe is interested in the brav- 
ery of our souls, and in ways that we 
do not even think, God is helping you 
and me to be the kind of strong, pure, 
decent, victorious, undefeated folks that 
He can trust. 


[od nt rf, 
AS ye i ol 


Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 
A SK, and it shall be given you; seek, 
"and ye shall find; knock, and it 
Shall be opened unto you.—Matt.. 7:7. 
‘he Lord seeth not as man seeth; for 
man looketh on the outward appearance, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart.—I 


us better ways of do- | 























Open Models 
2-pass. Roadster. . .- 
5-pass. Touring . .« 


Closed Models 


§-pass. Double Service 





andard Sixes 


$1150 
1175 


Sedan . . s+ « 1475 
5-pass. Sedan ee 1665 
4-pass. Coupe . 1565 
2-pass. Double Service 

Coupe nas Seee 

Enclosed Open Models 
(With Heaters) 
2-pass. Roadster - $1190 
5-pass. Touring . .- 1250 


All prices f.o.b. Buick Pacenies 
Government Tax to be added 
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Third Member 


Double Bearing 





One- piece Fi Full Ventilating Windshield 


On all Closed Models ) 
iceciielt Rear Springs 


Buick Vel vet Action lnustantaneous Clutch 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILE 


EVERY Buick Model 
embodies these fund- 
amental Buick features 


6- Cylinder Buick Valve-tn-Head Engine 
Busch Four-Wheel Brakes 

Complete Automatic Engine Lubrication 
Low Pressure Tires 


Drive 


Steering Gear 


S ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Open Models 


2-pass. Roadster . .« « « $1365 
5-pass. Touring . — oe 1395 
7-pass. Touring . ° 1625 
3-pass. Sport Roadster. oe 1750 
4-pass. Sport Touring —. 1800 


Closed Models 
5-pass.Sedan . .« «© « «+ $2225 


7-pass.Sedamn . . . « « 2429 
5-pass. Brougham Sedan - 2350 
3-pass. Country Club Special 2075 
4-pass. Coupe. « « « e 2125 
7-pass. Limousine . a -* 2525 
Town Car. ~<« «© e e 2925 


Enclosed Open Models 
(With Heaters) 
2-pass. Roadster . . « « $1400 
5-pass. Touring . . + «+ 1475 
7-pass. Touring . . « « 1700 
All prices f.0.b. Buick Factories 
Government Tax to be added 





NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, sm or noise—no pump- 

















| 





ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him ‘ntroduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 
Adso ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency$ and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month, 






Amazing invention 
does away with coal 
or wood. The In- 
stant-GasOil Burner 
sets in firebox of any 
stove or furnace; burns 
96% air and 4% oil. 
Gives three times the 
heat of coal, and cheap- 
er. Better ¢ » vu hep zand 
baking. Installe d with 
out damage tos 

five minutes-tofurn 
in an hour. Over 60 





) 
day free trial. Low in- 


users in locality. W rite 



















GENTS WANTED | 
troductory price to first [We pay $60 a week. Write 
or free sample offer 





in detail the use of 





(STANDARDIZED) 








today for Free Bock, 
“Scientific Oil Burning.” 
furnace. INTERNATIONAL HEATIN 


Mention whe a r we stove or 
co. 

















Nashville and Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


OIXIE SILO & CUTTER CO., 
Bidg., Nashville, 








parts for concrete, tile ani 
es at 


Dept.146~Y,117 South 14th St. St. Louis, Mo, No. 151. Farm Sanitation. 
No. 160. Hog Diseases 
4 és No. 163, Care of Poultry. 
Manufacturers of DIXIE & TENNESSEE No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 
WOOD SIL os AND TANKS || -—-——- 
Distributors of Steel Silos, Bins, Cribs. || Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages is 
tear. Wiiesniie, itn. ibutors Bg rege {| sold at all drug stores. 
mous ‘Clea Cut” Ens lage Cutter... i] ERS: oY 
Neuieciawe of Dow, Dect Sransid ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
other hon rete made stlos Factor 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Tenn. 


Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry and describing 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


Parke, Davis & Company 
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September Work for the Orchardist 


: ¢ %* chontd he ae near | tntee ae 4 
S THE orchard full of weeds and By L. A. NIVEN . he mag hgh: ae sacha . . DP 
rrace ~le , ip 1€ ‘ ‘ ye, 1S ssential, oweve na 
grass? If so, clean up now. There Sesticlturdt Edisee a , 2 oe ee rs a 
are several reasons why this should ground be selecte: o as to p 
be done. In the first place, in allowing both air and water drainage. Fruit tt 
weeds and grass to go to seed in the will mt stand wet — ge is 
pecially true of peaches. t ti 
planted on low ground there is 








orchard, one is mak- 
ing certain of exe 


tra trouble from more danger of late frost and free 














these pests next than on a hill where the prope: . 
year This also drainage is provided. Cold air is he r 
1 } hat TT vr air and naturally cettlh 
keeps the orchard than warm air and naturally tt! 
° ° - . low r le, ] ) +3 1 x 417 
in danger of fire a lowe vel, so it 1s alwa in t 
durit the fall and mm places that the late spring 

. 1 ‘ P . 4 P . iS Pema of +h —eamtne® das ; ‘ 
winter, as if the mixture composed of two pecks hairy phosphoric acid, 2 per cent nitrogen, @"@ freezes do the greatest damag 
dead weeds and vyetch and 1% to 2 bushels of oats and 2 per cent potash would be about essential therefore, to et 

. ° ‘ . as ° . ° -} “ld on a site suf ntl vich tc ¢ 

grass catch fire sowed to each acre. Bur clover is the right mixture. Scatter this broad- CM4™G on a site sul ficiently high to 


; : . ° : ; vove the se old air 
many of the trees also excellent. Sow four to six bush- cast between the tree rows where the ibov he settling cold air. 


are likely to be killed outright and all els of the seed in the bur per acre. cover crop is to be sowed, Remember 


of them seriously injured. Crimson clover is also a good one. If that this is being applied for the cover VilI—Prepare Ground Now for 
Then too, these weeds and grass serve this is used, sow 20 pounds of seed per crop and not for the trees. From 200 Setting Fruit Trees 

as a hiding place for rats, rabbits, and acre. Crimson clover is especially to 400 pounds per acre is about the 

other rodents which often do consider- adapted to the middle and upper por- right amount. OO many of us look upon a fruit 

able harm by barking the trees during tions of the South, but for the lower If stable manure is available, scatter tree as something that can be set 

winter. Various kinds of diseases and South, bur clover is probably more sat- jt broadcast after the seed are sowed, Out in poorly prepared ground and al- 

insect pests will also be harbored. isfactory. If the ground is very poor [f the ground is poor, both the com- lowed to “knock for itself” after it 

Therefore, there is every reason why it and for any reason a legume is not de- mercial fertilizer and the stable manure Once set out. It is true that this 

is a profitable piece of business to re- sired, then rye is probably the best should be used. By fertilizing the be done, but certainly this will not lead 

move these from the orchard now, if winter cover crop for the orchard. Sow cover crop, a heavier growth will be to a good tree, or the best fruit. 

they have been allowed to grow up dur- 1 to 1/2 bushels per acre. made which in turn will mean much fruit tree is just as true a plant as 

ing the summer. If the orchard is in All of these should be put in during more plant food stored up for future cotton or corn, and in order to produce 

sod, then clean out at least a space of September, except in the lower part of use of the trees. a good tree and fruit, start out 


three or four feet in diameter around the South, where the work may be done P breaking the ground broadcast, go 


the tree. This will reduce the damage jn October. It is doubtful however, if V—Spray Pecan Trees Again and deep, two or three months or cer- 
done by rabbits, rats, etc., as it will take jt js best to delay it this long, even in ‘THE scab fungus which attacks pe- tainly several weeks, before the trees 
away their bedding places from close to the lower part of the South. There are cans is a persistent foe. It starts @re to be set. Right now is a good ¢ 
the trunk of the trees. other legumes and grains that may be on the nuts as soon as they are formed ‘'° break this ground, provided the place 


where the trees are to be planted is not 


used as a winter cover crop, but those and unless a continuous battle is put : 
now growing a crop of corn, cotton, or 


— f e : P ; , ‘ 
I Inspect the Orchard Once Per mentioned above are the ones that have up against it, will keep right after the 1S ROE aay | SAP 
Month been tried out and proved to be satis- nuts until time for them to be mature, Other similar crop. fi this 1s the case, 
factory over a wide range of territory, Therefore another application of Bor- the n break just as soon aiter the crop 
and one will not go wrong to select deaux mixture should be given early in 35 moved as possible. 
' on some of these to put in the orchard, to September where this disease is present. 
corn grower watches his crop. There- > ‘ ‘ , , “the 
| 1 “d provide a green coat for the winter. Che work should be thorough, ,because 
fore go through the orchard at least ' | week oolaak dace + wit! ; 
; ; “as : the Bordeaux must come in contact with ry : eerie f 4h: se" 
once per month so that any work that — > , rons .: ; “stl ig: grass, or other material of this kind. 
. , ; , IV—Fertilize Winter Cover Crops the disease if it is to kill it. This scab py chopping thi ee ee eS 
needs to be done may be decided upon. 5 ; ej xy chopping this up betore turning it 
. > IC i ol es its damage by attacking the ; . +e ; 
Any dead or diseased branches found { PRODUCE the best winter cover pee . on“ ye yy attacking the nut under, one will hasten the rotting pro- 
should be cut out. Any tree that is so rop in the orchard, give an applica- @"@ therefore when spraying, be care- cess of this organic matter, which is 


HE most successful orchardist stud- 
ies his trees just as the cotton or 

Before breaking the ground, chop to 
pieces with a disk harrow any weed 


‘ ° age . . f 2 . were; +} : h 

nearly dead as to make it inadvis reg to tion of fertilizer. Scatter this broad- ful to eh “_ —— ein aoe Th wee hes very desirable. 
try to revive it, should be dug up by the cast before the ground is harrowed for wet —"s t r ee iat z 1e 

. tem Sapttitn ak te ot yraying has been carefully done dur- , 
roots. Such work as this should not the seed. Use a fertilizer that is rich Praying has been carciully dane dur’ VIllI—Remove Old Berry Canes 
be put off and looked after once a year, in phosphoric acid and containing only ‘8 June, July, ane Aug rons te 
but should be attended to at least once a small amofint of nitrogen and potash, Mean that one can afford to let up now, f gon those old raspberry, dewberry, 
a month. This may sound like a far Many orchardists have found that when 24 fail to give the last spraying. If and blackberry canes still standing? 
é if ay ) 1 ih ‘ ‘ Jiany < lav t 


this done, much of the good accom- [ff so, ns them out and burn them now. 
plished by the first few sprayings may They have finished their work and if 
be discounted heavily. allowed to remain standing, will harbor 


fetched point, but it is not. If this idea putting in winter legumes as a cover 
is properly carried out, it will go a long crop, only acid phosphate need be used, 
way toward keeping the orchard in a_ especially if stable manure is to be scat- Saat, ae a ; if : 
. > i senttery « Sas mes re broadcast after the see are . a cnc Oo insec and tungous pests. 
=" seg em — acl if a stable Be oe VI—Location for Home Orchard Everything is to be gained and nothing 
II—Put in Winter Cover Crop able for this purpose, then a fertilizer PN SELECTING a place for the home lost by cutting them out and burning 
them at this time. This should hav: 
been done earlier, but if they are there 
[ ORDER to get the best results * ; Rage now, get them out immediately. 

from winter cover crops, put them Is There Anything Wrong With Your Subscription? 

: IX—Gas the Peach Tree Borer 


in during September. By waiting until 





> 


Early analyzing about 10-2-2, or 10 per cent orchard, other conditions being equal, 





later the greatest amount of growth can- NEW subscription year is starting, and we want to start the new season 
ie he hed -These cover “crops eR with an absolutely clean sheet. Jf there is auything in our subscription AVE arrangements been made to 
should remember, are put in not only to work that isn't right, we want to make it right. If we have made any kill the peach tree borers with para- 
utilize plant food that would other- mistake in dealing with you or your neighbor in any respect therefore, we dichlorobenzene? If not, make prepara- 
wise be Jost, but in, order to produce a want to know it, and to thts end we are printing the following blank, which tion at once, as this material should be 
- ivy amount of growth so as to add PLEASE USE :— 7 applied during late September and Ut- 
large quantities of organic matter to gh od we have your name or postoffice wrong on our mailing list, please indicate tober. An ounce will be needed for 
> : . it in ollowing blank: pa ° . 3 : 
the soil. Another advantage of winter [he Progressive Farmer has my name and address as follows: each peach tree. Details of how to ap- 
cover crops is that the roots of the ply are given on another page. 
plants help to hold the soil together and i ae teas we Me OM 
prevent washing. . . 
Gy Lidia thas tiie culdloessl rey ree ma sen ees I ee OS pRunvatenavctisisucersevsdanwackerts Mi I d 
throughout the summer and the soil is (Be sure to give R. F. D. address, if any.) istakes Have Ma e 
in good condition, then all that is nec- “ae we have not given you proper credit on your label, please fill NTIL I learned better, I made t! 
essary is to sow the seed on top of ol 
t around a eatieall thiiied. “lin Gli My label date is............000: oe Pere A eg. ee eee ee rere — of ve epg in the f 
aa, Sehapceamllie -iiaiiasaa , ; to sow bur clover seed that cost goo 
a harrow. If, however, the ground a eer eer oe eee ee eee ea daxdna elles bo HN) a tw EC ro aden Eecccaeeobans cacdacewe monty end goed {relat more years 
is more or less foul with weeds and nn ee nihasines donetnnalans eachzin ¢, MMR. sovnsiass .séaecaptaratreataan aun than one. But I was no quitter and tin- 
grass, or hard, better run over with a (3) If you have paid for any book, paper, or premium you have not received, ally found August and September ideal 
ls Bea . a ° lease write it here: sien, —— i % ie: 
disk harrow so as to scratch up a little P . . : of 
month ow in this latitude. I also 
loose il before sowing the seed. Then SIE OE Det, WANE, GE DOUBT ae aoc sc x05 bch cnicen shad 6005s we vudekodcenssetensese sveases s to s 
« e soll betore sowing the seed. 1en : found a garden spot or a patch wy 
s ngs seed - aging > aspring | Date when ordered (about)......... 5 saodeatnanhohasiseiien’ as sprinkled with pulverized manure the 
‘tela ~ 4 = ‘ ae Ee Oe RCO NS - E  Saentsg ses cnsacenvssnes he Poe si cd ct sa atk load hh dy Saba Cideitilans len tee place to produce our first seed and 
cover the seed. (4) If you are receiving two c opies og The Some ave Posie J and o not ent inoculation. Now I have smooth sai!- 
> ° to pay for but one, please look at the labels and tell us exactly to what initials, . : 4 . ‘ $ r ur 
{i1]—What Are the Best Winter name, and postoffice each goes, as follows: ing in fields that have never known b 


clover and find a ready sale for all the 
seed I gather. 


No. 1 comes to: 


Cover Crops? 

















Wa ia i oo e dae nc ardes 6acensaascows eSa.ddeew dies pT WPT PEPE CTT TC TTT CET ITE TTT Tr 
EGUMES are, under most conditions, No. 2 comes to: The corn arocink ea Ga Gevet land 
4 > . ° F on om seers eeees ° 9 4 
the best winter cover crop for the Name... oe tannesens see nee nneenns sdbannaeessaer DOMED acudetsiaves seas saancunda is “goodly to behold” and I might add, 
orc hard. In the lower South, and V her- Shall we stop No. 3 oF NO. 2? cecccccccersesceccssecscoecseces the fertilizer bill is also “ oodly to be- 
ever there is a good bit of lime in the (5) If you know any neighbors or friends who you think have had any trouble i. a aoe 
: Sees = ai : ‘ x about any subscription or other business matter with The Progressive Farmer, hold” from the farmer’s point of view, 
soil, Melilotus indica is good for this please give us their names and addresses in the space below, so we can write them f : ly $1.40 This 
J or it cost only é per acre. n 
purpose Sow 15 to 20 pounds of the and straighten this matter out: . 
: ak was for acid phosphate. 
hulled seed per acre. If the uncleaned a aia pins teas ooh sania Namacine eta sgt, « ) MN 0 std inland hich cebasteds seekaba sah aguen R. B. GOODGION 
seed are used, sow 30 to 40 pounds per Aik s «css concen aki eciiealesttabenchscetuaane BAATODB sc c06ces cs cccccceseccenccccasesesveseces de c s. c. 
r ilen ver crop is a ae} : Anderson ounty, ows 6 
acre. Another exceilent cover crop + UE EEE TROT ERR Foyt! tite SMASIAC > 24,1572 
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Beekeeping the Year Round 


By R. R. REPPERT 











What to Do in September 


“Red Devil’ Tools 

















EEP all grass and weeds removed 
for Every Farm Need |K a on 
from around the hives. This is to 
OU will find a “Red Devil” Tool afford the bees free entrance to the hives, 
for tuning up the tractor, auto and also to guard against fires that may 
or stationary engine, for adjusting be started accident- 
the radio set, for fixing farm imple- ally in the dry grass. 
ments, cutting wire, and fer dozens Ants of various 
of uses around the house or barn. kinds are often trou 
Just a few tools shown here. blesome to the bees 
and may often de 
‘Red Devil’’ ina ro ea 4 
stroy a colony. 
Glass Cutter few hives thus af 
It’s economical to | : : 
do the little Ce 7 fected may be re 
ing jobs yourse | ei Ae 1 acne 
with it, and save | R. R. REPPERT lieved from the trou 
money. No. 024 ‘ ‘ ble by driving a} 
—the gtandard of “1, = . cies <2 Ce e at 
the “world, 20c spike upwards into each corner of the 
each. bottom board of the hive Leave these 
“Red Devil”’ spikes projecting, and then set the hive 
7 oy se sept so they rest in cans partly filled with 
kit. Wire cutter kerosene. Be sure grass or weeds do 
oe serew axeven. not grow up to form a bridge 
a Py Ant colonies around the yard may be 
2 ” . — . . ° 
a pair. destroyed by injecting a little carbon di- 


sulphide from an oil can into each nest 
and then closing the entrance by draw 


“‘Red Devil’’ 
Hack Saw Frame 
For cutting metal, 








pipe, rods, cable, ing the foot across it. 
etc. Takes 8 to 12 , ‘ ; 
inch blades. No. Honey is often ruined for human con 


1048, $1.00 each. 

“Red Devil” Tools 
are on sale at all 
hardware stores— 
if not in stock, send 


sumption by delaying extracting, so that 
the bees carry in nectar from bitterweed 
and other fall flowers of ill flavor. Be 
sure that the good honey is removed b« 





dealer's name and 
order from us. fore these flowers appear. 
SMITH & HEMENWAY CO.. Inc Now is a good time to re-queen. This 
: should be done if the bees you now pos- 


Manufacturers of ‘Red Devil’’ Tools s ’ 
New York, N. Y. | S€SS are black or mixed with black bees. 
These are usually ill-tempered, and work 
with them is consequently unpleasant 
Also, in our long Southern summers a 
queen of whatever strain begins to fail 
before the end of the second season, and, 
unless superseded, should be replaced. 


262 Broadway, 


FREE! 


The “Red Devil Farm 
Tool Booklet shows just 
the labor-saving tools 
for making your farm 
repair jobs easy. 





Queens can usually be purchased much 
more cheaply at this time, and a further 
advantage the fact that, introduced 
now, they will have the colony in excel 
lent condition for wintering. Secure the 
queens, preferably Italian, from a breed 
er of reputation. The package in which 
they are shipped will bear directions for 
introduction. 





is 





Provide combs in which the bees may 
store fall nectar for winter use. Each 
colony should be provided with at least 
40 pounds of honey by the time winter 
in. 


Shed Clean 
in Sticky Soil 


John Deere-Syracuse Chilled 
Plows of the 1471 series not only 
turn good furrowsin sticky subsoil 
lands, but they also do satisfactory 
work when used for general pur- 
pose plowing in ordinary soil. 


sets 


es se 


Are You Getting Two Papers 
—or Have You Any Other 


Subscription Troubles ? 
(ys subscription force has compara 
tively little to do at this season of the 
year, whereas in winter it is simply over- 
whelmed with work. 


John Deere-Syracuse 
Chilled Plow 1471 Series 


The complete absence of “‘dish’’ 
in the moldboard prevents clog- 


ging in wet ground—there is no Nevertheless a lot of good friends who 


—_— for particles of soil to lodge. have something to complain about will 
he unusual shape of the mold- keep it to themselves all summer—and 
board compels an upward move- P ‘ ; 

then write us in winter when every sub- 


ment of the furrow with the least 
amount of backward slide. The 
furrow starts to roll before en- 
countering any great amount of 
resistance from the backward 
movement and the slight over- 
hang of the moldboard wing com- 
pletes the operation. 


scription clerk we have is busier than a 
bee in a tar bucket. To every subscriber, 
therefore, we should like to say right 
now :— 

Look at the label on page 1 of this 
issue, see whether your name is spelled 
right, and whether the date showing 
when your suscription expires is all right, 
‘and if not right, WRITE US NOI. 

If you are getting two copies of The 
Progressive Farmer each week, write us 
now, so we can stop one and give you 
credit the other copy for the full 
subscription you have paid. 


Sloping landside; extra polished 
chilled share; separate shin piece 
allows you to renew cutting edge 
of moldboard conveniently and 
at small expense. 


Write today for free booklet de- 
scribing the Syracuse Chilled Plows. 
Address John Deezse, Moline, Ill., 
amd ask for booklet OE-635 


on 








Or, if you have heard neighbors com- 
plaining about any of these things, it will 
be a favor to us if you will give us their 
names and addresses so we can write 
them. 


JOHN = DEERE 


Sy GOOO MPLEne 














And in order to make it easy for you 
to attend to all these troubles now in- 
stead of waiting till winter, we are print- 
ing a comprehensive blank on another 
page. Please read it, and if you need it, 








Agents: 
making 


to build 
biggera 


open te 


coupon. 


business, 







HA 


We have a good money- 


proposition for 


the right man who wants 


his own income 
nd own his own 
If you are in 
rritory, we can 


start you on the road to 
greater success. 


Use the 


Ridé‘on 


AGENTS: Mail this coupon today. 


The NEW 


(11) 945 


50 


fora 
SET OF 4 


(West of Denver, $18.50) 
(Installation Extra) 





ENJOY CLOSED CAR COMFORT. 
MAKE ANY FORD CAR RIDE EASIER. 
ADD EXTRA MILES TO YOUR TIRES. 
CUT UPKEEP EXPENSE. 





ONE MODEL 
FITS ANY FORD 


SSLER 


Rebound Check 
and Shock Absorbers 


ON YOUR FORD CAR 


GREATER riding comfort, increased tire mileage and 
longer car life at less expense are NOW yours if 
you equip your car with the latest Hassler—a 
spring control device which checks the rebound as 
well as absorbs the shocks of bad roads. 


This new Hassler Rebound Check and Shock Ab- 
sorber is the result of eleven years’ study and ex- 
perience. It sells for a price almost 50% less than 
former Hasslers for closed cars. 

Over THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION FARMERS 
Know Wuat Hassters Actuatty Do To Cut 
RUNNING EXPENSES. 

Hasslers will do the same for you. 

Farmers in all parts of the United States know 
the increased riding comfort from using Hasslers. 
These farmers are also cutting the cost of operation, 
increasing tire mileage and making a good car last 
longer. They know Hasslers are an economic neces- 
sity. 

And more than a million individual Ford owners 
have proved the same thing. 

Today a better and less expensive Hassler Re- 
bound Check and Shock Absorber will start to pay 
you big dividends of comfort and a real cash saving 
on your Ford car. 

If you can not obtain them locally, we will ship 
you a set prepaid on receipt of price. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., Indianapolis, U.S. A, 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Limited, Hamilton, Canada 


asslers 








GE 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., 
1509 Naomi Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NTLEMEN : 


information about your agent’s plan, an 


CPL a eRe Me RN Oe Sa: PGP bO2) scercdih coicciccvichacssrinsbescicicicornastl 


(Gia naan wears, HASSLER) 


NAS, ERS and 
Shock Absorber 


Without obligation on my part, please send me complete 
d your Hassler Opportunity. 


State.. : seed 














fill ut and mail without delay. 
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TLE Your BellasHessNew Falls Yih sy hat Farmers ant to Know 
Winter ‘Catalog isNOM ’ REY jee ei) | __, By CL. NEWMAN | 
Biggerss4 Better Than Ever With ~ phd AA ee See oe eee 
a) | 2 Large Pages CLT eee jad //B/ Sime | Blossom-end Rot of Tomatoes See MAN Seat see S66, Cen 
Perrine oo org er port 7 M? LATE-PLANTED tomatoes are 2 “i gS tet i ws 
Wearing A ipparel / for the i rotting before they got ripe. They 
Whale Family: | 

































































My times sow eight pounds of carpet 
urn dark on the side of the tomato op- 
What spray should 1 


use? Bordeaux niix- 


now and eight pounds Japan clover « 
in March on top of the ground. Tw 
three pounds of Dallis grass may 


ture does not seem . 
: i. sowed to advantage with the car 


to do any good, 
Your tomatoes 


have blossom-end Graze Pastures Close and 


rot This is a dis- 


chin ot a comiiiee Mow Weeds 


that spraying does ; : 
¢ | PAVE two acres in carpet 
’ 


grass. 





not affect and of 
which little is known. ind weeds and other grasses 
crowding @. I am told that it <7 


Tht 7 
irs troubdie appears 

} - - tho “ty Fal 
make secd if 1 mow the pasture. 


to be worse when 
deficient and espec- Your carpet grass will make 


weather follows wet seed if you mow the _ pasture 


are three things that enough to keep down the weeds 
vill help: (1) Irrigate stock do not eat. Weeds and 
bundant and regular shade carpet grass and too much 
Cultivate equently will kill it Carpet grass make 
the uriac ofr the \ vy clos to the ground ind 
th 1 eartin n oved b an occa mal on 
y mulch of leaves or moderately close grazing 





ive seed from these « 1 . 
. : [M preparing to set my winter 
way you may find 


‘ ; f lettuce and have learned 
so seriously subject to ; : A 
experience that heavy fertiliza 
necessary for fine heads, I am u 
. little manure I have and want you 
Land Too Stiff and Hard vice in regard to mixing my fer 
| HAVE a piece of land now in peas and how much to use.” 
that is stiff and hard in thé summer, presume you plant in 4 to 6 
especially when dry. Howcan I remedy beds and set the plants 9 to 12 1 
this?” eaca way. Mix 1,000 pounds ot 
phosphate, S800 pounds of nitrate 
soda, and 200 pounds muriate of 


It is very pr ybable that lack of drain- 
age ts the primary cause, and two other ; aoe eae 
causes may be lack of lime and lack 2S, applying as soon as mixed al 
er. We would advise ‘ate of 1,000 to 2,000 pounds per 
that you pick the peas off of this land broadcasted over beds and worked 

into the ground. Apply a week or ten « 


before the plants are set. When heads 


+ 4) 


begin to form top-dress with 200 to 


Ot Organic Ma 


when they are ripe, then chop the vines 


into the soil with a disk, and turn them 





under. Disk again and as soon as a 
. P P { 1 1 fF ony - > tT 
firm seedhed is formed, sow thi kly to pounds of nitrate of soda. 


rye, preferably Abruzzi rye, to be 
turned under early next spring. Of Cover Crop for Young Pecan 


I ri 


course if drainage is needed, it may be Orchard 
impossible to get rid of this hard condi- 
; tion until the land is drained; and if it “W 4T cover crop do you advis 


is running together because of lack of young pecan orchard in sandy loam 


— 



















~ Bans ; tiers 
2 Dressu Satin, 2 | lime, it will be ver) difficult to prevent soul?’ 
PO STAGES uy face | its running together until lime is ap- : : i 
FREE : Trl. ‘ ° ‘ 4 Probably crimson clover will be 
ay \ plied. If you have marl convenient, ‘ded . an cial call ih : 
‘ : ywrovided you are assured o 10C! 
20¥S500 |two or three tons to the acre should ? Soe : — 
A : ; tion. If there is doubt of inoculation 
|} be applied -as soon as_ possible. ts and vetch, being sure that the 
be v | sow oats an retcn, ~ Ss e at ne 
35¥50—Typical of the exclu- In case you cannot get marl, then use ugF ies , 
give styles and amazing val- 35Y5i—Rellas Hess customers | 4. : id ii , vetch is inoculated. It will pay to 
ee a eo bale $551 Bellas Meh abreast ot | {WO tons of ground limestone. A good tilize the cover crop, since this fertili 
fashions without ex- | 43 : : : : — — t 
Hess Catalog is this smart the new fashic od withow! c. ; time to apply the lime will be just after ; > ‘ 
Tailored Frock with the new pda eegene t = ps i <a 11 il | the teed 3 a zes the pecan trees also. 9€ Sure to 
: Sat apecaigperesaiicae Hag dress pictured above well il- he land is plowed. me: 
style toudhes approved — by lustrates this. Where else | — ; I plow under the cover crop by the time 
Fashion for Pall and Winter. could you get as chi and | Z ¢ 
Made of fine, soft, serviceable up-to-date of the pecan trees begin growth next 





quality All-Wool Velour in 


~ quality Ail <i r | Pasture Mixtures for Coastal spring; otherwise the cover crop may 
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the new oblong-check pattern é de ge Mea ch - 
Striking features are the apron as ae Pla do the trees more harm than good. 
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well fitting Robespierre colar, tier effect ar anal matt om; row 

~ nes t sleeve nd of self covere muttons * at r op boaeturs eo > 0 S k ” h 
the new peasant sleeves and lf sovsee—To give you an idea of the || tach side Neck line is new | HAT pasture mixtures do you uckers on Sorg um 


the novelty metal buttons . Re. : , 

;. on mart new styles and wonderful and becoming, a cl th Jong — ‘ 

which trim front, collar and al es in the Bellas Hess Shoe De- tie effect with bead and fancy recommend for (i) we ll drained “ 7 h that I 
bere ‘ ted. HAVE a patch of sorghum that ! 


sleeves. Narrow, detachable this }} tinsel ornaments at the ends | ridye land in the lower Coastal Plains, 
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onere dein’ ag a blue graceful lines. Fashioned of soft, Sizes: For women, 32 to 46 vet—too wet for early corn? weather of July om were a ~ hy Su 
olors: Reindeer, 1 . ; 1 fitti bust; also for es and , : ; , "rs on some parts oa he patch an 
32 og phage 4 for misses eeepc Sey my Taith block Sate email came on, 32 ais bust. | i. Here is a good mixture for your aaa lik Ry ee if th = sh iol De 
82 to 46 bust; i s: 1G. 1 ~* . Ww re omOw, , shoulda 
and small women, 32 t in. Good wearing flexible leather |] Skirt Lengths: 33 to 39 ins | drier tand: Eight pounds Italian rye ‘O"'@ [te iia Maina 
bust. Lengths: 33 a, military rubber heels. Sizes: 4 Zs . erict ae ie pulled off. 
39 inches. Weep basted hem. me to & Widther C. D, and E. S$ 98 grass, eight pounds orchard grass, eight 
$7 -98 | Genuine $5.00 value! Our price QG- pounds redtop, eight pounds alsike or It will probably not be wise to pull 
~ pins 9 7 ? Postpaid red clover, four pounds white clover, these off now, but they should be taken 
Postpaid oe as four pounds lespedeza. Sow as soon as off at the time the leaves are stripped 
land is ready. Another good mixture is from the stalks. The green juice in these 
a / : ' oe — See ae 
Clip Off this Handy Coupon and Mail it Now for Your Copy: five pounds white clover and eight suckers will impair the quality of your 
lil aaa aie ate at a eee ree pounds Japan clover on Bermuda sod. syrup. 
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| Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Editor, Health Department 





Cultivation of Health 
ARMERS, 
know what 

plant, be it cotton, corn, tobacco, or what 
not. The harvest depends on cultivation. 


more than anyone else, 


cultivation means to a 


There is something 
besides the crops of 
the field that can be 
cultivated namely, 
health. Just as the 
plant needs air, sun 
shine and the proper 
food, in like manner 
health can be culti 
vated. Take a per 
called 


investigate the qual 





DR. REGISTER 


son who is 
or unhealthy ; 
and kind of food consumed. 


sickly 
ity, quantity 
If the patient is thin, give him fat-pro 
ducing food, the sweet and starch foods. 
If he is pale, see that he has fresh air, 
sunshine, and sleep. There are 
ples of men who had bodily weakness, | 





exam 


but were great in spite of this handicap 
Caesar, Nelson, Ak 
and others are among 


Alexander Pope, 
ander Stephens, 
this class, who in spite of their afflic 
tions rose to fame, but as a rule, the 
person who has, and who cultivates 
good health is the winner in the race 
of life. 

There is nothing more true than the 
Roman proverb, “Mens sana in corpore 
sano” (a sound mind in a sound body). 
Bliss Carmen well says, “Dreams and 
aspirations are the natural output of the 
human soul, but nutrition and hygiene 
are its proper and inevitable source of 
vitality.” 


How Health Is Cultivated 
THE cultivation of health, we must 
not forget :— 


1. To eat slowly 
food thoroughly. 


and to chew our 


2. Keeping the skin in good clean con- 
dition is of greatest importance. In the 
every one, no matter what his 
should take a daily bath. 
bathing the body, 
possible, 


summer, 
occupation is, 
Use little soap in 
change underclothes daily, if 
and sleep in nightshirt or pajamas. If 
you do this you will not be bothered 
with the irritation of the skin, called 
“heat.” Heat is caused by the acid 
sweat and by the pores of the skin be- 
coming filled up with dirt. 

Shower Baths—Any farmer who does 
not have waterworks in his home, can by 
the outlay of a few dollars, fix up a little 
house in the yard with a barrel on top 
that can be pumped full of water and 
used as a shower bath for the whole 
fathing is not only good for | 


} 
| 


acceptable | 


family. 
one’s health, but makes one 
to those with whom he might come in 
close contact. 

3. We can. cultivate health by 
getting conveniences and_ labor - saving 
devices for wife and family. If the 
family has poor health, it reacts,on the 
head of the household, and he, who 
should be vigorous and strong in order 
to bear “the heat and burden of the 
day,” finds that from loss of sleep and 
worry, his pep has gone. The farmer 
with city conveniences, which he can 
have, has the city man beat forty ways. 


4. Pure water and lots of it; a bal- 


At Open “J Cost 
COACH 





































































The outstanding buy 
**Closed Car Comforts 


Coach alone provides 


Hudson and Essex. Everyone knows 





(13) 94 











Built by Hudson 
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ing choice this year is 
at Open Car Cost.’’ The 
them. It is exclusive to 
it gives 


highest closed car value. And because no other 


type or car shares its 


position it is the largest 


selling 6-cylinder closed car in the world. 


Genuine Balloon Tires Enhance World’sGreatest Value 


Naturally when balloon tires 
hadestablishedtheirsuperior- 
ity Hudson and Essex would 
adopt them. They are now 
standard equipment. They 
add an even greater measure 
of riding ease, steadiness and 
good looks to the notable 
values of the Coach. 


In workmanship, materials 
and design both Hudson and 
Essex are of one quality— 
built in the same factories, 
under the same patents. 


So Why Buy an Open Car? 


5524-883 


Everyone wants closed car 
comforts. They will no 
longer accept half-utility 
when all-year usefulness and 
comforts cost no more in 


the Coach. 


Consider how the growing 
trend to closed cars affects 
resale values. The dimin- 
ishing demand for open cars 
means far faster depreciation 
in that type. As the wanted 
type, the Coach maintains ex- 
ceptionally high resale value. 






La 





$41100n Tires 


Standard Equipment 































ESSEX SIX 
COACH 


*1000 


HUDSON 


SUPER-SIX 


COACH 


*1500 


Freight and Tax Extra 








































Cibes — rade CloseCutting Stee! 
b an 


> Fine jarber C 


lor 
Hair or Necks 
oney Barbering your 
teeny ond friends Mothers can 
and Money ¢ 


en 

95 and postage avy outfit for %o days 
Leone for outfit will be 

sead $1. iw wit der aad try ourfit 








anced ration for each eating 
fruits and vegetables in green and un- 
cooked state. 


season; 


5. One other way to cultivate health; 
thoroughly screen the home. A farm 
home with waterworks and well screened 
from flies and mosquitoes, beats any 
health resort you can go to. 








Too go00d to be truc? Yet 
we mean it! Great big 
18-Yard Bundle for only 
$1.98 during or sale! 
Saree? Hurry! You 
may be too late This 
offer might be 










with- 


xhams, Percales, 

ys,Hollands, 

Voiles, 8, Toweling 

and Organdie iece less 

than 2 yards. Sele etion mus > 2 left to us. 
Pay on arrival only $1.98 and 

Sond No Money postage. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
pay postage if you send cash with order. 


le pre 
INTERNATIONAL mA ORDER co. 







































fice e prices on 
Shirt 5.Pants, 
Overalls, 
Shoes, Boots, 
Blankets,Tents, 
Guns, Pistols, 
Harness, Wagon 
Covers, Tools, Blac ksmiths* 
Supplies, Barbed Wire, Rope, 
Roofing, Etc. Write for copy. 

y & Navy Supply Co, 
Dept. 100 Box 1835, Richmond, Virginia 
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Uncle Ab Says 


Sleep is 
those who 
hardest. 


sweetest to 
work the 


- a es oe oe 





High or low wheels- 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires, 
Wagon parts of all 
Kode. Wheels to 4 








quick, big incomes to agents. * 


wives ytd gee hy .R. Moore made 61124 


FARM WAGONS ~%. day—R. 8, Burris 656.25 from 2 orders. 


The ** Harley” line 
Free Fords 7, 


sells itself. Every demonstration 

a sale—every sale a satiafied customer. Get your Free 
pe Offer , k. Clean up big 
‘ords to producers. 


Territory and Free Sam 
this year. Spare or full t 

Write for full details. Costs rou nothing—we furnish 
every 









Harley” offers the one big chance for 
Harley” 
ine of things poomte eat used by houre- 


n one month —W. J. Glasste tte? 8125 in 


me, Free 


ing, Learn about our big premium pian, 







































$1600 First Year Tote Dan eae 
Raise to $2300 ‘airy, shoghester NiM 
Travel—See Your = charge, (1) specimen & jo 


















way Mail Clerk Lxamina- 
Country £. tion questions: (2) list : 
S government jobs obtain 
Big Chance for § (3) send free. sample @ 







Farmers. / ination coaching. 
Mat counen / Name 
LAS OBES, yn eee 


























For Table, Kitchen and 
Household Use 


For Curing Meats (Pork, 
Beef, Mutton, Fish, Poultry) 


For Butter-Making 
For Cheese-Making 


For Canning Vegetables 
and Fruits 


Crystal Salt for every purpose. 


For Feeding and Conditioning 
ivestock, Salting Hav, 
Killing Weeds, etc. 








More than 50,000 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Guide 


Diamond 
handy pouring cartons) or 
Diamond Crystal 
muslin bags). 


Diamond Crystal Coarse Salt (in 35-Ib, and 70-Ib. 
bags. The bag makes a fine roller towel). 


Diamond Crystal 
lined barrels and in bags). 


Diamond Crystal Cheese Salt (in 280-lb. paper- 
lined barrels). 


Diamond Crystal ) 
Table Salt, or Diamond Crystal Fine Sale (in 280- 
Ib. barrels or bags). 


All of the salts listed above are of Diamond Crystal quality and pur- 
ity. The only difference is in the size of the grain. There is a Diamond 


Diamond Crystal No. 1 Common Salt (in 280-Ib, 
barrels, in bags and in 50-lb. blocks). 


Crystal Shaket Salt (free flowing, in 


Table Salt (in boxes or sanitary 


Flake Salt (in 280-lb. paper- 


Flake Salt, Diamond Crystal 








farmers 


made this chart 


Out of their experience you have 
a safe guide in buying salt 


} What kind of salt, what type of salt, is 
best for each farm use? 

We had our own opinions about that 
Mmaturally, because we're manufacturers 
of salt. But we wanted the answers from 
salt users—from farmers and their wives. 
Getting their experience, we knew we 
would have unprejudiced, reliable in- 
formation of value to a// farm users 

Hf of salt. 

The chart above sums up the salt pref- 
erences of more than 50,000 farm families. 
It shows not simply the type of salt they 

§ think is best for the major farm uses; it 
tells the salt they Know is best. For with 
all the brands of salt to choose from, the 
farmers who made this chart have been 
buying Diamond Crystal in the grades 
specified for from three to thirty-five 
years! 

Why they use Diamond Crystal 
If you have thought that salt is ‘just 
salt’’, that it doesn’t matter much what 
kind you buy, consider these facts: 

There is a vast difference in the natural 
salt deposits from which salt is taken. 
Some contain a much greater amount of 
impurities than others. The particular 

W salt beds from which we pump the brine 
to make Diamond Crystal are 2,000 feet 
'down in the earth; they contain salt that 

fis exceptionally clean and pure. 

Diamond Crystal Salt for feeding stock, 

# etc., is this finest of natural salt. 

But Diamond Crystal Salt for table 

and cooking use, for butter-making and 
meat-curing, is still finer salt, prepared by 
@ patented process which no other manu- 
ifacturer can use. 


‘Diam 


“The Salt 
thats 





This exclusive Diamond Crystal meth- 
od further purifies the salt, sterilizes it 
and makes it in the form of delicate 
flakes, far finer and more quickly soluble 
than the cube grains of ordinary salt. 

For these reasons Diamond Crystal 
develops finer flavor in foods; it preserves 
the full cream flavor in butter and doesn’t 
form salt pockets; it cures meat thoroughly 
and evenly, gives finer flavor and pre- 
vents spoilage. 

Why not get the best? 
All of these advantages through the use 
of Diamond Crystal have been proved; 
they explain the preference that farmers 
everywhere have for this salt. 

Use this guide in buying and you will 
get the right salt for every use, the ut- 
most value for your money. If you don’t 
know where to get Diamond Crystal in 
your community, write us. 


And send this coupon today. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company, since 
1887 makers of Diamond Crystal, ‘“‘The 
Salt that’s a// Salt’”’, St. Clair, Mich. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
| Dept. G-I, St. Clair, Mich. | 

Please send, free, the material I've checked: 
| 0 The Diamond Crystal Salt Guide 

] Booklet ‘*101 Uses for Salt” 


| 0 Booklet ‘‘How to Butcher Hogs and 
| Cure Pork”’ 


Name 


oor 


| Town 


State.. 


d Crystal 


| Salt 


| 


There is a Diamond 
Crystal Salt forevery 
farm need. Each 
type is particularly 
suited toits purpose 
and is packed in sizes 
most convenient for 
its use 


| 
| Cotton Crop of Nearly 13,- 
| 000,000 Bales Forecast 


0 hes Crop 


United States 


ulture ¢€ 


1 


Board of the 
Department of Agri- 
from the reports and 


furnished by crop correspondent 


Reporting 
.eporting 
timat 
timates, 


statisticians, and coéperating State 
Departments) of Agricul 
Extension that 
crop on 


(or 
Departments, 
condition of the cotton 
ust 16, was 64.9 per cent of a nor- 

as compared with 67.4 on August 
1924, 68.5 on July 16, 1924, 67.2 on 
54.1 on August 25, 1923, 
1 
i 





July 25, 1923, 
| year average condition of 71.2 
and 62.1 on August 25. 
is the first report of condition 
forecast of production published by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
|culture for the date of August 16, and 
compliance with an Act 
| passed by the last session of Congress. 


a ten 
and 


is issued in 


Judging from the relation of condi- 


tion on July 25 and August 25 to final 
yields in former years, the condition of 
64.9 per cent on Augtist 16 indicates a 
yield per acre of about 153.5 pounds and 
total production of about 12,956,000 
les of 500 pounds gross. But the final 
the 

1 


crop may be larger or 
evelopments during the re- 
season prove 


crop th 


more 


the 
ve irs avo 
vears ago 7,953,641, 


13,439,603 bales. 


| tion 


and four years ago 
The average produc- 
for the five years 1910 to 1914 was 
14,259,231 bales, and for 1915 to 1919 
the average was 11,481,084 bales. 
Comparison, by states, follow: 


| CONDITION | Production — 
= —! (000 bales) 


eg le 


) 


gust 


August 25, 
Forecast 


| August 
Au 


Virginia oe 
North Carolina 
South Carolina .. 


nin | 
com | 


oO be 





IANIN NU 


On 


> x 


All other .... 


“I 


Ss. = 


bi) ee 64.9 12 
79,000 bale s additional are being 

Lower California (Old Mexico). 
New Mexico and “All 


grown in 


tIncludes 


other.” 


woo 
Grain Market Review 


A DECL 
corn p 


ture of the grain market during the week 
ending August 23, according to the week- 


INE of 10 cents per bushel in 
I 


‘ices was the outstanding fea 


The Progressive Farmer 


' Crop and Market News 


ly review of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture. Better weather 
throughout the Corn Belt was a weaken 
the market and caused 
rather heavy selling in the future market 
had 
point beyond that warranted by the gen 


factor in 


ing 


which apparently advanced to 


eral market and crop conditions. 


Cash prices generally followed the de 
cline in futures as the demand was lim 
ited. Since corn have reached 
their high buyers 
taken only sufficient corn for their im 


prices 
present level, have 
has resulted in a1 


the terminal 


mediate needs which 


accumulation of stocks in 
markets. 
The 


tled condition and will be greatly affected 


corn market is still in an unset 
by weather changes during the next fe) 


we eks. 


The wheat market was weaker in sym 
pathy with corn and prices at the clos 
of the below 
those prevailing a week ago. Continued 
have r 


week were 5 to 6 cents 


heavy receipts of wheat, which 
sulted in large accumulations at the mar 
kets, 


demand, 


off in th 
local mill 
factors in the mar 


together with a falling 


particularly from 
were also weakening 
ket The 
10.000.000 bushels 
and ks at 


stocKs al 


visible supply is now about 
larger than last yea 
Wichita Kansas Cit 


largest on record. 


and 


were nearly the 


movement of new wheat 


The 


increased 


spring 
materially during the wee! 
and receipts showed an excellent demand. 

The oats market was weaker with cor: 
and wheat and prices declined 3 to 4 cent 
during the The 
oats is practically completed in the Unit 
ed States and a movement 
generally expected by the 
ceipts during the week were materially 
larger than last week, but with the high 
price of corn there are indications that 
after the harvest movement will not b: 
as large as usual. 


week. harvesting of 


larger wa 
trade. Re 


No. 2 hard winter wheat, Kansas City, 
$1.10 to $1.24; St. Louis, $1.20 to $1.21! 
No. 2 winter wheat, Kansas Cit) 
$1.27; $1.30 to $1.35. No. 3 
Kansas City, $1.10; St 
Louis, $1.16. No. 3 white corn, 
City, $1.09 to $1.10; St. Louis, 
No. 3 white oats, Kansas City, 47. to 48 
cents; St. Louis, 4834 to 49 cents. 


red 
St. Louis, 
yellow corn, 
Kans 
$1.13 


No. 1 alfalfa hay, Kansas City, $20; 
New Orleans, $28.75. Standard alfalfa, 
Kansas City, $18.25; St. Louis, $17; Ne 
Orleans, $26.50. No. 1 prairie hay, Kan- 
sas City, $11.25; St. Louis, $16.50; New 
Orleans, $14. No. 2 prairie hay, Kansa: 
City, $9.50; St. Louis, $15. 


us ht es 
x XxX OR 


subscribers of The 
for 
say it is the best farm 


read—Mrs. M. |! 


E HAVE been 
Progressive 
and I can 
paper I have ever 


Kight, Riddle, N. C. 


Farmer several 


years 





va 


shacks where 
the cracks, 
hump their 


HERE’S no 
winds seep in between 
livestock hunch and 
I’ve had my day with 
held up by props, and 
and hoops where colts take coughs, and 
colds, and croups! I’ve had my day 
with leaky roofs unraveled in their warps 
and horses wading to their 
had my shaky 
with cheaply built and wobbly 
where splinters tear one’s over- 
For years I said, “These sheds of 


economy in 


Ww I ere 
backs! 
and coops 


sheds 
posts 


woofs 
I’ve 


and 
hoofs! 
walls, 
stalls 
alls. 


day with 
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Good Buildings—,. aw. Tufft 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


~ 


unfit homes for hens and swine, 
suites for ducks or kine; 
a crude disgrace to any 
place, they bring up 
face; they bring no sense 
they look like wrecks 
witl shingles loose and 
wide! But I 
to build up 


mine ar 
not 
they are in fact 
man’s selected 
blushes to my 
ot pep or pride, 
and 
thrown 


hway clear 
t ( is 


proper 


of fire 
cracks 
my pat 
here, at | t I< 
Well things went on 
until 23, I 
it’s up to me!” built 
| f sheds in 


tide, 
can’t see 
any better 
an’t this present year!” 
like that, you see, 
one day said, “I'll build; 
a barn of normal 
rank and file, 
cent pile. Sut say, 
done I felt my 
I felt so proud I 
only. that, but let 

and _ sheds, built 
have saved me money every 
y’ve saved my stock from croup 
. scads on 
spoil be- 
buildings pay us 
our pride, they 
both kinds, 


wad 


style, a gr 
and 


spent a fairly d 
hen everything was 


well 


they’ve saved me 
und grain that 
rain! Good 
they save 
dough! I've tried 
know! 


used to 
cause ot 
here ‘below; 
save our 
so ought to 




















CHANNEL TREAD 


%Ox 34 clincher cord 

dow in price ~ But not a cheap lire” 

The Hoop Channel Tread is well designed 
and well built especially for light cars. For the 
man who does ncet want to tie up money in 
several seasons’ mileage, and yet who is not 
interested in cheap, “bargain” tires, the Hoop 
Channel Tread is reliable and offers excellent 
value for the money. 


For longer service, we recommend the 
Hoop H’Tread or the Hoop White Arrow 
Cord and for the utmost in comfort, Hoop 
Balloon Cords(with or without wheelchange). 


It will be worth your while to look up the 
Hoop Dealer in your vicinity. He will give 
you straight-from-the-shoulder information 
which will help you invest your tire money 
to bring the greatest returns. 


Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 


/ 
bor 


Watertown, Massachusetts 
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for Economical Transportation 


J. H. Nagle and his family with their Chevrolet 


“— a Chevrolet Would About Double 
My Working Hours” 


‘*My farm is 6 miles from the town where we have 
to market our produce. This made it necessary 
for me to take my horses out of the field at least 
one day a week. If we went to church on Sunday 
it meant driving the horses most of the day in- 
stead of letting them rest. I figured if I had a 
Chevrolet I could go to the mill or blacksmith 
shop at noon while the horses were resting. It 
seemed as though the car would about double 
my working hours. 

“We've had our Chevrolet four years and it has 
been a great benefit to us as well as a pleasure, 
—and at a cost of $8.25 for repairs.”’ 


J. H. NAGLE, Newton, Illinois 


This experience is typical of the use of Chevrolet 
cars by thousands of farmers. A Chevrolet is 
especially adapted to farm work and for travel- 
ing over the rough country roads because it is 
sturdily built with a deep 4! inch frame with 
4-frame cross members. It has a powerful valve- 
in-head motor with a strong, spiral-bevel gear 
rear axle. 


The low purchase price includes complete equip- 
ment. The experience of thousands of users 
proves that Chevrolet averages the lowest cost 
per mile. The dependable performance of the 
car is backed by thousands of service stations 
operating on a flat rate basis. 


Ask your nearest Chevrolet dealer about 
the unusually easy payment plan. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Superior Roadster - - ° - $495 
Superior Touring . ° . 510 
Superior Touring DeLuxe - - 640 
Superior Utility Coupe - - . 640 


Superior 4-Passenger Coupe - + $725 
Superior Sedan - - - - 795 
Superior Commercial Chassis - 410 
Utility Express Truck Chassis . 550 


Prices f.o. b. Flint, Michigan 
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WOODS 
SEEDS 


Grain prices have advanced sensa- 
tionally during the past month. At 
prices NOW being paid to farmers, 
gains should prove a very profitable 


crop. 
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Our st s of Seed Wheat are of the very 
est, I g been grown and selected from 
ps tl produced 30 to 40 bushels to the 
are. Fr from weed seed, and thoroughly 
ckeaned, they give the best return on your 
bor and investment. Write for catalog 
sting leading varieties and prices. Samples 
mailed on request. 
Plant Vetch for your Soil’s Sake 
Vetch is a wonderful nitrogen gatherer 
d soil rover. It will withstand severest 
rinters and make a good crop in dry sea- 
sons. fall catalog tells fully of its 


lue, fertilizing qualities and many 





Wood’s Fulghum Oats 


ulghum are the earliest oats suitable for 
1 so . They are ready for harvest 
t be the wheat crop and are off the 
nd in time to be followed by cowpeas or 
ybeans Produce large, heavy grains of 


nest quality 


—— 


I ig Aa 


OA 
BLES 





Abruzz Rye produces large y elds of grain 
"practically all types of soil. Aside from 
© grain yield, it furnishes one of the best 
ater and carly spring grazing crops and if 
ot Dastured too late in the spring will grow 
‘aticiently rapidly and mature a good grain 
Top. 


Wood’s Special Grass and 





° 
Clover Mixtures 
These mixtures are made up from grasses 
‘Such proportions as experience has shown 
best 1ited to the different soils and 
Poses for which they are recommended, 
tells the mixtures best suited 
u types of soi 
Deca s 1924 Fall Catalog 

You } he } 
Will find in it the best varieties of all 
| fer | ll plant Your copy is ready 

¢ mailed free on request. 







T.W. WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen Since 1878 
#8. 14th Street, RICHMOND, -WA, 
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| Have Contract in Black and 
White 


HE average tenant farmer has one big, 
outstanding fault; he  wunderrates 
| himself and his labor value. Unlike 
other classes of laborers, the tenant 
farmer is dealing singly with the land- 
|lord. The desire of every true farmer 
| is to own land—to be able to walk across 


| broad fields and think to himself, “these 
acres are mine.” 
| While the tenant farmer may have 


several thousand dollars tied up in ma- 


chinerv, horses, etc, he nevertheless feels 
a social inferiority, compared with the 
landlord, because he owns no land. The 


one great fault of the landlords seems to 


| be a desire to get all out of their ten- 
| ants they can for nothing. They are not 
content with their income from the ten- 
ant’s duties as a tenant. They expect 
him to do all kinds of extra work which 
belongs naturally to the carpenter, the 
mason, ete., and this without pay. The 
wise tenant should put a ban upon such 


that no land 
the fruits of 
for, without a 


practice. He must realize 
lord has a right to enjoy 
his labor, not oontracted 
liberal compensation. 

The average 
have or 
Every tenant should have a 


farmer doesn’t 
he should. 
written con 


tenant 


set fixed rules as 


tract with his landlord, stating every- 
thing both parties are supposed to do 
and furnish in the way of teams, fer- 
tilizer, seed, and cultivation. If you 
|} cannot get a fair contract, don’t make a 
deal at all with that landlord. Consider 
yourself, from a business standpoint, as 


the equal of the other party. 

Again, it is a good idea for the land 
lord to give his tenant or tenants a talk 
to the best ways and 
things and at the least 
While may not listen to 
nine out of 10 will appreciate 
and often it will be profit- 
and landlord. 


W. H. H. 


x a8 
Visit the Fairs—and Ask 


Questions 
E SHALL 
fairs—community, 
and state fairs. The 
them is to educate our 
rious lines pertaining to farm life, 
culture, horticulture, livestock animal 
industry, household economy, their 
appurtenances. 


occasionally as 


of 


expense. 


means doing 
one 
such talk, 
such advice, 
able to both tenant 





midst of 
district, 
all 


along va 


in the 
county, 


be 


soon 


purpose of of 
people 
agri 
or 
and 
Persons interested in any line of farm 
| activities can learn much by attending 
the fairs and closely studying the ex- 
hibits, especially if we will ask the e» 
hibitor for details in the growing of the 
crops or the manufacture of the 
composing the 


Exhibitors 


article s 
exhibit. 





are pleased to have anyone 


| enough interested in their exhibits to 
ask questions about them and will give 

' . a . . 

|} any information at their command. 


| Time spent in attending the fairs may 


| be turned to good account. Carry a 
| pencil and generous pad in which you 
can take down notes in detail about 
things you wish to remember. It will be 


time and money well spent. 


T. B. 

, Ss % 8 ‘ 
With South Carolina Agents 
H: M. Kimsey, We have 


ten very ory and profitabl 
increased yields from certified Irish po 


PARKER. 


Colleton got- 


satisfact 


tato seed. One demonstration gave 108 
barrels from certified seed and only 72 


barrels from uncertified seed. 


Addy, Lexington: Gratifying it 
terest is shown in grading and packing 
tables. Several truckers in the Oak 


vege 





Grove section have organized a pure food 
association and pool their products, 
ing collectively. T 
tition and reduces selling costs. 

F. M. Rast, Clarendon: Our first 
year’s experience in carlot shipments of 
truck is encouraging. Have been kept 
busy helping grade, pack, and load beans 
and potatoes. These amounted to 18 cars. 


sell 


is eliminates compe- 





WOLVERINE 


The 1000 Mile Shoe 
OO) 54 BIOL F-Ve © (@) <4.) Do 10D) De 




















The “All Work’? 
Just the Shoe You 
Want for Plowing 
to Keep Out Dirt 


Versailles, Mo. 
March 8, 1924. 
Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Rockford, Michizan 
I have worn one pair of Wolve rine 
High Top shoes for 27 months and 
they haven’t any holes in them yet. 
I bought them in Tipton, Mo., and 
want to know if there is any place 
nearer me than Tipton and also want 
catalog. 
Yours truly, 
PAUL MERRIOTT 
Star Route, Versailles, Mo. 





1,000 Miles Wear 
and They AlwaysStay Soft 


—the Secret Is in Our Leather 


In every mail we receive Jct- 
Men write 


us that these shoes actually out- 


ters like the one above. 
wear threcordinary pairs. There’s 
areal reason why you get so much 


longer wear out of Wolverines. 


these hides. That’s why you can 
expect such different service from 
these work shoes. 'The secret is 
in the leather. Wet 


And we specialize 


an the hides 
ourselves, 


only on work shoes. 





They are made of 

different material 
from any other work 
It’s 
Cordovan 
The 
toughest leather 


shoe we know. 
a genuine 
horsehide., 


known. 


casin. 


They use the same 
leather on baseballs. you have a 
It’s the only one that 
can stand the terrific 


Cossack 


For 
ter wet 


pounding. 





Wolverine 
Comfort Shoe 





This Wolverine is £0 pli- 
able and soft 
double it up like a moc- 
It wears like iron 
but you'll hardly know 
shoe on, it is 
so soft and easy. 
tender feet, or 
where you do notencoun- 
weather, 
this Comfort Shoe. A 
blessing to the feet. 


lor 


lumber 


farm, shop, 

camp, oil 
fieldor mines, and for 
every season, there 
isa Wolverine horse- 
hide 
suited to your needs. 
Try it. You'll say 
there never was such 
a shoe for wear. And 


too! 


shoe exactly 


you can 


for comfort, 
na If yourshoe dealer 


cannot supply you, 








saddles, too, aremade 
of it. 
couldn’ t be used for work s 


But, until recently it 
hoe De 


For it always tanned up too stiff. 

Now by a process of our own 
Softer 
than ordinary leathers. 
bend it in 


even 


It 


we can tan it soft. 


18 


thick. But you can 
your fingers like oiled rawhide. 
And it always stays soft. Even 


after many wettings it dries out 


soft as velvet. Something you 
will find in no other work shoe. 


Only the choicest horsehides 
are used in Wolverines. And only 
the tough, long-fibre butts 








please write us. 
We'll send youa catalog and the 
name of the nearest Wolverine 


dealer, 
Wolverine Shoe & 


Tanning Corp. 
Formerly Michigan Shoemakers 
Rockford, Michigan 


pareeneg=alyre-atermase 


olverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
| Dept. 916 , Rockford, Michigan 
Please send me name of nearest Wol- I 


verine dealer and catalog. ; 
| P. O. and State. i 








2 of 
My dealer is ..... 1 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


MoNDayY, September 8—To prevent 
an iron sticking to starched clothes 
add a small quantity of kerosene to the 


starch while hot. 

Tuesday, 
ber 9.—Rip up 
year's 
dress 


into 


Septem. 
last 
printed silk 
and make it 
of the 
str ight over-blouses 


one new 


*hing 
hem 


tunics reac 
ly to the 

skirt, if 
in the 


o1 
near 
of 3 
would be 
latest 


your you 


very 





fashion. 


MRS 


HUTT : 

Wednesday, Sep- 
the seed of hardy phlox 
will not 


10.—As 
immediately as it 
pt. 

Thursday, September 11.—With school 
open and studying to be done 
the lighting problem is important. Per 
haps you of the methods 
our subscribers are telling about in the 
Experience Letters, to own home. 

Friday, 


should not 


tember 
ripens 
germinate if ke 


SOW 


evening 


can apply some 
your 
12.— he 


baby. 


teething 


If 


September 
a sick 
take him to 


baby be 
thing seems wrong 


tor. 


any- 
doc- 
Saturday, September 13—How did 
you like our last Woman’s Quarterly? 
We are hoping to get a letter from you 
telling us just what you think of it. 

14.—Why 


September 
for 
whites 


Sunday, 
fruit whip 
beat two egg 
sweetened apple thick strained 
apple any other mashed fresh 
fruit, and continue beating until the mix- 
ture will hold its shape. Pile in a glass 
dish and serve with soft custard made 
from the yolks of eggs. 


not try 
make it 
Add one cup 


dessert 
stiff. 
pulp or 


Sauce or 


Peter Piper Outclassed 
N ANCIENT 
that “Peter Piper picked a peck of 
pickled peppers.” Well, Peter Piper 
positively ‘pears a perfect piker beside 
Mrs. A. C. Smith, of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, who not only picks pecks 
of peppers but them before 
picks them and pickles them afterward! 


tongue twister says 


many 
raises she 
had 
a pec k of 
Smith 
for 


The chances are that Peter Piper 
no special object in picking 
pickled peppers, while Mrs. 
She does it to earn a living 
invalid husband and herself. 

When Mr. Smith's health failed three 
years ago, Mrs. Smith’s only were 
a small patch of ground and much house- 
wifely skill in pickling, 
plus energy and a determination 
independent. 


has. 


her 


assets 


etc., 
be 


preserving, 
to 


There was growing in the garden patch 


an abundance of the small hot peppers 
from which pepper sauce is made. As 
Mrs. Smith had always been very suc- 


cessful in preparing this pungent condi- 
ment, she immediately set about making 
a supply for the market. 

Brand 
and it became popular at 


She named her produce Purity 
Pepper Sauce, 
once. 

The question, “Where is the peck of 
pickled peppers Peter Piper picked ?” 
never been but the pepper 
sauce made by this brave woman who 
was willing to do the thing that lay 
nearest her hand is to be found on most 
of the hotel and restaurant tables in 
sirmingham, as well as in countless pri- 
vate homes. 


has 
answered, 


During her second season she put up 
5,996 bottles without any assistance what- 
ever in growing or bottling. The busi- 
ness has prospered so that she is now 


able to hire help, and now expects to 
double her output next year. The pep- 
per sauce is now sold at wholesale al- 


most entirely. 


MARY CHASE CORNELIUS. ‘tt 








Progressive Farmer Pickled 
Peppers 


ETER PIPER’S Pickled Peppers.—Cut a 


slit in the sides of large green sweet pep- 
pers and extract the seeds Lay in strong 
brine for three days and then in cold water 
for one Make a stuffing of 8 tablespoons 
chopped cabbage, 4 tablespoons mustard seed, 

1 teaspoon celery seed, 2 teaspoons chopped 
onion, 1 teaspoon each of grated horseradish, 
whole pepper« and ground mace, tea 
spoon ground mustard and 2 tablespoons su- 
gar. Moisten to a paste with salad oil and 
stuff the peppers with it, clo the slit 
afterwards and wrapping with soft string 
Pack in stone crock and fill the crock with 
scalding vinegar to which has been added 
Y% cup sugar. Drain off and scald vinegar a 
week later and return to the crock. Cover 
and let stand six’ months before using. 

Pepper Vinegar.—Break up half a dozen 
hot red peppers Add three dozen black 
peppercorns and 2 tablespoon sugar to 1 
quart vinegar. Scald vinegar and sugar and 
pour over the peppers. Put in a jar, steep 
eight hours and bottle. 

This is to be eaten with fish or raw oys- 
ters. 

Pepper Hash.—Six green sweet peppers, 1 
quart vinegar, 6 red sweet peppers, 1 cup 
brown sugar, 6 onions, 2 tablespoons salt, 
1 small white cabbage, 2 tablespoons mus- 
tard seed 

Remove seeds from peppers and chop fine 
with the onion and cabba [The coarse 
meat grinder is good for this. Put in cheese- 
cloth, scald with boiling water and let drain 
dry over night; heat vinegar, sugar, salt, and 
mustard seed, add vegetables and bring to 
boiling point. Put in small bottles and seal 





FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 











How I Have Improved Our 
Home Lighting 


OR we struggled along 
with the common old kerosene light 


which it was most unsatisfactory to 


many years 


by 


make a 
husband 
fond 


to 
my 


Finally decided 
for the better for 
are both 


read. 
change 
and | 
books. 
We 
stall 
then, 


we 


exceedingly of 
ins 

system just 
of discussion 
kerosene lamp 
means the 
and gives off a 


were not able 


an 


financially to 
electric lighting 
after quite a bit 
settled on the type of 
mantle. By 
is 


SO 
we 
that uses a 
mantle it 
mellow 


of 
generates gz 
light. 

We bought four of these lamps which 
very little considering the length 
time they last. Their upkeep is small 


clear 


cost 


of 


indeed as they use very little oil. I rec- 

ommend them most highly for farm 

people of moderate means who cannot 

do better. MRS. G. L. MILLER. 
2s 


The Joys of Electricity —We live near 


a small town so when we built we had 
our house wired for electric lights but 
it was some time before we could en- 
joy the uses of electricity. It cost us a 
small sum to connect with the town 
lighting system. We had the poles put 
up at our own expense and the town 
furnished the wire. I feel that it is 
worth many times what it cost us and I 
just wonder how we got along without 
our fine lights before. 

My housework is lighter since I have 
my vacuum cleaner and iron, both run 
by electricity. What a pleasure to read 
or sew on a hot night and have an 
electric fan keep me comfortable. | 
find one of the greatest labor-saving 


pieces of machinery is the electric wash- 
ing machine. 


We are hoping soon to install an elec- 
tric motor for the purpose of pumping 
water to the bathroom, kitchen, and 
barn; also to invest in an electric range. 
My husband finds that electric lights in 





Our Pattern 











1923—Smart Daytime Model.—The diagram 


the 
laid 


See 


shows 


tern 


of the pat- 
ready for cut- 
it is to make? 
38, 
meas- 
yards 
yard 24- 
required. 


major pieces 
on material 
ting. how simple 
The pattern comes in 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
ure. In the 36-inch 
of 40-inch material 
inch contrasting 


sizes 36, 
bust 
size 3% 
with %4 
color is 
1879—This 
in one 
accompanying 


attractive style entirely 
is evidenced by the 


diagram. The pat- 


cuts 


piece as 


tern comes in sizes 16 years, %, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 334 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with 2% yards of 5-inch rib- 
bon. 

2208—Popular Fall Style.—Cut in sizes 16 


years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 34 yards 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 





embroidery designs, 


= 





Two patterns ordered at one time, 25 cents, 
The fall and winter book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
a complete seven-lesson course 

per copy. Address Pattern eE Eb orwey The Progressive Farmer. 


Department 











of 40-inch material 


of binding. 


with 334 yards 


2209—Slenderizing Lines.—Cut in sizes %, 


38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust 
. measure. In the 36-inch size, 45% 
yards of 40-inch material with %4 
yard 32-inch contrasting color is re- 
quired. 

1876—Girl’s Slip.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
1% yards of 36-inch material. This 
slip can be made with built-up 
shoulders and round neck or with 
straight upper edge and shoulder 
straps. 


1905—Attractive Apron @tyle.—Cut in sizes 
36, 40, 44, and 48 inches bust meas- 
ure. In the 36-inch size, 1% yards 
of 36-inch material is required. 

stamps 

in dressmaking, 


ete. Price 


wm 




















the barns make the feeding and milk. 
ing after dark more of a pleasure than 
a burden. A SUBSCRIBER 





TEENS AND TWENTIES _] 


How Much Do Girls Expect 
Boys to Spend on Them? 








HE extent to which a girl should ex. 

pect a young man to spend 1 ey for 
her pleasure depends largely 1 n two 
things; the intimacy of the young map 
and the young woman and the financial 
ability of the young man. 

Since the days of chivalry, tradition 
has had it that when a young man jp- 
vites a woman to go out with him, he 
pays the expenses. The same is ex- 
pected of a girl entertaining a gitl 
friend, or of anyone who has a guest, 
It would be considered rude for a girl 
to put her hostess to a great deal more 
expense than she had expected. In like 
manner it is poor taste for young 
woman to suggest pleasures in addition 


to those planned by her escort. 

If the young people are intimate 
friends, the girl may expect more at- 
tentions than she otherwise would. As 


to engaged couples, every girl expects 


or at least hopes for a ring, and from 
one to whom she has pledged her life 
she may reasonably expect occasional, 
inexpensive gifts. 

In the case of intimate friends the 
young girl may expect to be remem- 
bered on her birthday and on. similar 
occasions with books, flowers or candy. 
It is absurd, however, for anyone to 
expect gifts and lavish entertainment 
from a mere acquaintance. 

CARRIE LOU ALLGOOD. 
oe 

Common Sense Should Be Used—A 
young woman is certainly justified in 
expecting a young man who offers him- 
self as her escort to be generous with 
his pocketbook where her pleasure & 


concerned. On the other hand it is sheer 
selfishness or foolishness on the part of 
a girl to refuse to consider her escort’s 
finances in gratifying her desires. 


I would rather see a young man go 
his limit to give his companion an éf- 
joyable evening once he had started than 
to see him show a streak of closeness, 
but I would consider him sensible if, 
when he discovered his friend to be out 
for nothing but her own selfish good 
time regardless of the cost to others, he 
quietly dropped her from list of 
friends. There would certainly be bust 
ness judgment in the procedure. 


oe 
nis 


Two persons of congenial tastes call 
usually find pleasure in each other's 
company if there is not a cent of money 
spent but the young man who uses his 
social talents to shield his pocketbook 
can very easily spoil the good time for 
his friend. Altogether it takes a lot of 
fairness and common sense on the patt 
of a young woman to judge to what 
extent a young man should spend mone 
for her pleasure, keeping before het 
always the amount of money he has 
spend and the way he spends it 10 
other things. MATTIE MAE. 


THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN] 











Sleep 


OW old are you Grandpa?” 
“I am 60, Walter. Why?” 

3ut Walter was busy with paper and 

pencil, too absorbed to answer. Sud- 
denly he said: 

“Grandpa, you’ve slept over 176,00 

hours.” ‘ 

Mr. Green laughed. “Perhaps that 

the reason I feel so young,” he’ 
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always appreciated the value of 


“T have va 
have not neglected it. 


sleep and 

“But what could you do about it, 
Grandpa 

“Well, child, I always had a good bed 
ith t est springs and mattresses I 
could 

“I suppose you had it right out on 
the porch too, Grandpa?” 

“Yes, and when I was a child and 
there vi no screened porch my mother 
made up my bed with the pillows at 
the foot so my face could be right at 
the open window winter and summer, 
_and had wide sheets and warm 
wool blankets also,” he added. 

“My bed has those too. Is that all 
you d 

“Perhaps not, son. As I got older | 
learned how to relax when I went to 
bed t tired or nervous to sleep.” 

OW] vhen I’m tired I sleep better,” 
the bi eclared. “How do you make 
ol relax?” 

“Oh, several ways. I make myself let 

\ irms and head and al 
Sometimes I put a small 
pillow under my knees for comfort. I 
eat an easily digested supper but some- 
time el hungry. Then I sip a glass 
of very hot milk. Sometimes I count 
ere 

“Gee, Grandpa you know everything, 
don't 1°” and the child looked ador- 
ing 

Mr. Green threw back his head and 
laughed. ‘No, child,” he said, “I do not 
but I do know that sleep is one fine way 
of keeping young, happy, healthy,- and 
efficient.” 





MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 











Choosing the School Clothes 


ne worst of getting this big family 


f mine ready for school,” Mrs. 
Phillips grumbled good naturedly, “is 
that it must have summer clothes and 
then in such a short time, winter ones.”’ 

“Indeed that is so,” the minister's 


wife agreed, “and there is Fanny going 
off to college too.” 

“Oh, her clothes are not much of a 
problem because she is taking four sets 


of underwear, a gymnasium suit, three 
plain voile wash dresses, a dark wool 


dress, a simple soft silk one for dress 
up occasions, a nice warm sweater for 
everyday and a cloak for the train or 
shopping. Then there are shoes, stock- 
ings, and hats of course.” 


“It is splendid that colleges nowadays 
Insist on such simple clothes,” the caller 
observed. 


“I am trying to get each child at home 


three strits of underwear. I used to make 
their underwear but now I buy them 
the knitted union suits and economize 
elsew because it saves me so much 
ironing,” said Mrs. Phillips. 


“I used to make my children’s from 


flour sacks,” the minister’s wife told 
her. 
So did I,” said Mrs. Phillips as she 


held up some old material between her 
and the light to see the weak spots, “but 
now [| dye many of them and make 
bloomers and dresses of them and cur- 
tams and cup towels and 50_ other 
things.” 

_“How many dresses are you making 
lor them?” 

Thre e suits for the boys and three 
Gresses ior the girls, with the bloomers 
mstead of petticoats. It does save iron- 
mg, she added, “and with bright col- 
ored ginghams or yarns, they can be 
Made very pretty.” 


ee 


| THE LITTLEST FOLKS 


Defective Hearing 


BETTER do something for Bennie’s 

hearing while he is young for he 
heeds good ears in school to keep ug 
with his classes,” the school physiciayy 


Said to a visiting nurse and nom 











“But what can I do?” the mother 
wailed. 

“It will be money saved for you and 
efficiency for the boy to take him to the 
yest throat and ear specialist your fami- 


I 
ly doctor 


recommends,” he answered 
tupid or else did not 
hear well,” she said, “but I thought | 


leave it until he is older.” 


“T knew he was 


would 


The young doctor straightened up 
and looked her squarely in the face. 
“Now what do you think of that?” he 
snorted with ire. Then he changed his 
tone. “I beg your pardon,” he apolo 


gized, “but I see so many 


sad results of | 


putting such treatment off that | forgot | 


you could not realize. A child needs | 
acute hearing when young more than 
at any other time. Then when he gets 


older he is apt to get sensitive and do 


nothing.” 

‘Do nothing !’” she quoted. “Why ?’ 

“Have you never observed,” and he 
laughed, “that the average person will 
own up to poor eyesight, a wooden leg 
false teeth or almost any other physical 
defect except deafness Why, it takes 
omeone marter than I to tell lve 


known people who are thoughtful and 
considerate in other matters refus« 

acknowledge even to themselves that 
they are hard of hearing and will cause 


family and friends to use up as much 


energy in conversation with them as to 


do a big day’s work.” 
observed, 


he deaf 


“I've sometimes 


The nurse 
wondered if t realize.’ 
“They realize eyesight and other phy- 
doctor de- 


sical inconveniences,” the 


clared. “There are inventions from sim 
ple little horns and fans to electric de- 


Different causes for deafness re 


vices. 
quire different treatment and an ear 
specialist is familiar with the proper 


kind. Indeed they often help to cure 


the cause of the trouble.’ 


“Here,” said mother, “is where I stop 
yelling to exhaustion at my sister and 
insist that she get some sort of device. 
Why it’s a shame that she cannot hear 
sermons and such as well as catch our 
ordinary conversations.” 

“Perhaps the hard-of-hearing do not 
realize,” said the nurse, “how much they 
really miss or they would be as ready to 
get aid for the ear as for the eye.” 


DAD IN THE KITCHEN 
He Makes Some Stools 


“ATOW will you tell me what you are 

doing?” Mother asked when curi- 
osity led her out to the tool house to see 
what all the noise was about. 














“‘Curiosity killed the cat’ even if it 
did have nine lives,’ said Father a little 
annoyed that his efforts to surprise his 
wife had been frustrated. “I'll tell you 
though. See these big harness hooks 
that we used to keep the harness on be- 
fore we bought the car. Well I’ve kept 
only those we use and have taken the 
eight others to use as legs on these two 
small square thick boards. They’ll make 
fine foot rests for you when you are 
sewing, and seats for the children.” 

Mrs. Hines looked at her husband a 
long time, then she said slowly, “Dear, 
I sometimes wonder what I ever did to 
deserve such a good thoughtful hus- 
band as you.” 

“Oh, I’m just an ordinary fellow and 
don’t do any more than I ought to,” he 
stammered, blushing like a school boy. 


TRY IT ON FATHER 
Moist Chocolate Cake 


NE-THIRD cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 

% cup hot mashed Irish potatoes, 1 ounce 
melted chocolate, 4% cup milk, 1 cup flour, 14 
teaspoons baking powder, % teaspoon cin- 
namon, % teaspoon cloves, % teaspoon nut- 
meg, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 














Cream butter, add sugar, mix. Add egg 
yolks slightly beaten and the potato. Stir, 
add chocolate, milk, and then all the dry 
ingredients which have been mixed and sift- 
ed together. Fold in stiffly beaten whites 
of eggs. Add vanilla. Pour into two layer 
cake pans which have been buttered. Bake 
in moderate oven 3 minutes. Put together 
rote with white mountain or other white 
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The Breakfast 
of Smile 









































































orains 


with the lure of a confection 


Fairy 


ERE is the gayest and brightest, the most 
enticing of all breakfast dishes. 


Crisp, toasty kernels of rice, steam exploded 8 . 
times their natural size, with every food cell 
broken to make digestion easy. 


The flavor is like nut-meats. Airy puffs that 
tempt the morning appetite. Yet with the 
energy value of whole grains, to supply the 
energy food elements you need to carry on 
the day. 


Today, order Quaker Puffed Rice of your 
grocer. It will prove a new delight. 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight 
—grains of wheat exploded like the Puffed 
Rice. Most folks get a package both of the 
Puffed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. And thus 
supply variety. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 
the famous invention of Professor Anderson 
of Columbia University. Food shot from 
guns, grain foods thoroughly cooked. 










Quaker 
Puffed Rice 


Quaker WHEAT 


Puffed Wheat 4] 
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™ Next to pictures of 
the children, pictures 
of farm pets are first 
i first for 
the memories they 


pictures you want 
easily and well, the 


Kodak way. 











the 














FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 














“Kodak on the Farm” 


A new booklet, just off the press—and written 
just for farm folks. 

It tells in story style about the fun side and the 
practical side of picture-making on the farm. 
Thirty-two pages, forty-three illustrations. It’s 
teresting and entertaining—you’ll enjoy reading it. 

Call for a copy at your dealer’s 
you one by mail. 


in- 


or let us send 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 



















































. WORK SHIRT 


BIG YANK 


» Ask your dealer for 
‘Big Yank” in 


your size 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Th 
of value 212 WEST MONROE STREET 
weubahinte CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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| Address letters lo "Uncle PE’ care of The Progressive Farmer 








Seven Things to Do the First 
Part of September 


Saas > Boys and Girls:— 


am going to’ suggest a number 
of eae for the members of the White 
Oak Club to do in September and the 
first part of October,” said the county 
agent to the boys and girls in Sammy’s 
club. “Get your pencils and paper ready 
so you can write them down.” Going to 
the blackboard the county agent wrote: 

1. Begin now to get your pigs, poul- 
try, canned goods, and corn ready for 
exhibiting at the fair. Get a copy of 
last year’s Progressive Farmer for Sep- 
tember 13 and on the “7 to 17” page 
you will find instructions on preparing 
pigs and poultry for fairs. 

Be sure to attend at least one fair 
this fall. Fairs, as a rule, show the 
best that is being done by the people 
of a community or county. You may 
learn many things that will be helpful 
and interesting. 

3. If you have not culled your poul- 
try flock, do so at once. You do not 
want to feed a lot of “boarders” 
through the winter, therefore cull them 
out and sell or eat them. T’ll be glad 
to help you if you will let me know. 

4. Select your seed corn in the field. 
The only’ sure way of having good seed 
corn is to go into the field and select 
your seed from the stalks. 

5. Clean and spray your poultry 
house in order that your poultry may 
have clean and comfortable’ winter 
quarters. 

6. See that your account book on your 
club work is brought up to date and 
completed when the project is finished. 
Remember last year that several of you 
could not exhibit your pigs, poultry, and 
other products at the fair because the 
account books were not complete. 

7. Start a savings account in some 
bank this fall. If’ you cannot put all 
the money you made from club work 
in the bank, at least put in a part of 
t. You have worked hard to make 
your money, now put it where it can 
work for you. UNCLE P. F. 


Help Make the Fair 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
HE time is drawing near when the 
county and state fairs are again to 
be held and folks, it is up to us to 
make our fair the best ever. 


Most of us are so busy at this time 
of the year that we are likely to think 
we haven't time to prepare any exhibits, 
but if all members of the family codp- 
erate and if we begin in time, exhibits 
will literally pile up of themselves. It 
takes but few minutes to gather enough 
for an exhibit. 

When canning, make a special effort 
to put up a jar of each kind of fruit, 
vegetable, pickle, etc., as attractively as 
possible, and as for the culinary art, 
that reminds me of a dady at our coun- 
ty fair a number of years ago. She 
was looking at the exhibits of light 
bread and speaking of the bread win- 
ning first prize, she said, “I have just 
as nice a loaf of bread at home,” and I 
am sufe she had as she is a good cook, 
but she just neglected bringing it. This 
seems to be a common neglect of a 
great many people. 

If we formed the habit of bringing 
more exhibits it would stimulate in us 
a greater interest in our fair, making 
it bigger and better. For us individually 
it would act as an incentive to achieve 
bigger and better things next year. 

MANDA LOKKEN. 

Powhatan. County, Va. 


Editor's Noteé—Awm individual exhibi- 
tor’s success at fairs depends not upon 


the. hyrried collection of materials just , 
~* gwaltg a 


tematt effort spread through ti year, 
We pode begin at the last minu ind 
win. Another point to watch is to pre- 
pare just what the catalog calls for. If 
it calls for one, don’t send two. 


How We. Celebrated Labor 
Day 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HE York D. A. R’s furnished two 

white oak trees, one for our school 
and one for the colored school. M.. 
Joe Hart presided over the exercises at 
both places as she is regent of the 
King’s Mountain Chapter. Dr. E. E, 
Gillespie opened the exercises with 
prayer and then all of the pupils and 
teachers marched out and formed a 
circle around the place where the tree 
was to be planted. After the chairman 
of the school board spoke and Miss 
Marshall recited, we then sang the fol- 
lowing to the tune of America :— 

God save the trees we plant, 

And to all nature grant, 

Sunshine and rain; 

Let not their branches fade, 

Save them from axe and spade, 

Save them for joy and shade 

Guarding the plain 


When they are ripe to fall 
Neighbored by trees as tall 
Shape them for good; 

Shape them to bench and stool, 
Shape them to square and rule, 
Shape them for home and school, 
God bless our wood. 


Lord of our land and sea, 
Prosper our planted tree, 
Save with Thy might; 
Save us from indolence, 
Waste and improvidence, 
And in Thy excellence 
Lead us aright. 
After this we were dismissed with 
the benediction by Rev. T. T. Walsh. 
JAMES M. BRICE. 
Editor's Note—Would not any one 
be proud to have planted a tree OF 
helped one that lives year after year, 
generation a¢ter generation, always giv- 
ing its beauty, shade, and fruit freely? 
Let's all of us plant at least one tree 
each year. 


Alfalfa Pays Best 


OU ought to see our alfalfa field! 

We live in the wonderful limestone 
valley of Tennessee. Daddy has about 
12 acres of the prettiest alfalfa you ever 
saw. Four years ago we planted our 
first alfalfa and found it -made_ the 
very best kind of hay and we have 
planted more ever since, for we find 
that all the livestock like it, even the 
chickens, turkeys, and geese. It cer- 
tainly pays better than any other thing 
we raise on our farm. Daddy says he 
wishes he had all of his place in al- 
falfa hay. I think it is the best hay 
grown. When I am grown and have 4 
place of my own I am going to have 
plenty of alfalfa. 

I study the second year agriculture 
at Elkton High School. I am a pupil 


in the Smith-Hughes Agricultatdl 

classes and am Pipes livestock this 

term and find it very interesting 
FRANK WELLS. 


Giles County, Tenn. 

Editor's Note—Yes, Frank, alfalfa 
is just about the best hay plant that 
grows, when we supply its soil require 
ments. Thousands of years ago th 
Arabs fed their fine horses on alfalfa, 
which in the Arabs’ language means 


“best fodder.” 


vo good F’s are faith 
end friends; and We 
need to have the frst 
in the second. 
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Meeting’ at Your School? 


N° SCHOOL can do its best work 
without proper equipment A farn 
cannot. A : 
school And just at this time of year a 


num important things need to be 


looked aiter be fore your local school Op- | 
ens { fall term. 

No a good time to have a meeting | 
—a working meeting— of patrons, pupils, 
and school committee to put the school 
house and grounds in the best condition | 
possible for doing good work after school 
opens. A committee of Union County, | 


N. C., rural teachers has suggested the | 


following definite things that should be 
done now in each school district by a 


meeting of the school committee and in- | 


terested patrons. 


1. Cleaning.—Clean and oil all floors. Scour 


desks, sh windows, clear away all trash 
and old de corations from walls. Polish stove 
Clean yar i; and burn trash around edge of 
school grounds, 

2. Repairs. cme air all broken desks and m ake 
them stationary to floor Replace window 


panes Look for leaks and report to commit- 
tee. Repair apparatus on the school grounds. 
Provide sufficient hooks for wraps. Repair 





heater and secure new pipe if needed. Re-slate 
blackboard Repair pump or well fixture. 
See that doors have good hinges and locks, 
and that ndows can be locked. 

3. Necessary supplies should be purchased 
before the first day of school as follows: 
Crayons Cooler and water 
Pencil tablets bucket 
: Floor oil 

nd mop Clock 
pencils First aid kit 

ce for cutting wood Wastebasket 
Wood box 

4. Teacher should do following in prepara- 
tion for the first day’s work 


(a) Post tentative program of recitations. 

(b) Decide on plan of seating pupils as to 
grades 

(c) Plan best method for marching in and 
out at recess 

(d) Decide how monitors shall take up 
and distribute coats and hats. 

(e) Have assignments for all upper grades 
ready to copy on board. 

5. For the Schoolhouse.—The following may 
be done to render the schoolroom more at- 
tractive: 

(a) Provide a vase for cut flowers (any 
flowers which children may bring from home, 
especially wild flowers). 

(b) Potted plants and window boxes (ferns, 
begonia, coleus, geranium) 

(c) Hang several of the following pictures: 

Baby Stuart—Van Dyke. 

he Gleaners—Millet. 

Joan of Are. 

Sir Galahad. 

Pictures of statesmen. 

Pilgrims going to church. 

(d) Refinish walls if needed, in white or 
some light tint. 

(e) Provide flag for school room. 

(6) For the School Grounds.—Lay off school 
ya ard for ilks, flower beds, and lawn 

Suita ible henereoPanes, larkspur, pinks, 
bachelor button s, snapdragon, cockscomb, daf- 





fodil, crocus, viole ts, sweet William. 

SI Lilacs, snowball, spirea, yellow 
balls fal wreath. 

Native trees for shade. 

Prepare, fertilize, and seed lawn. 

7. Suggested playground equipment: 

Primary—Small seesaw and swing. Long 
benc] for seats, sand pit, horizontal bar. 

hey I px r G ades—Baseball diamond, two bas- 


4. | courts, hor zontal bars, track equip- 
mer t ior high and broad jump. 


8. There should be a parent-teacher associa- 
tion, or some like organization, that will as- 
sist in the work above mentioned and meet 
Phe three times during the summer at 

gular st ated intervals, to care for the school 
grounds and buildings, and prevent destruc- 


tion of ar ly i 
improvements during the vacation 
Period. . 
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Important Farm News 


[NCRE ASED exports and decreased 

imports characterize the foreign com- 
merce of the United States for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, Exports show 


a sharp fall in foodst ffs 
grains, uffs, especially 


* * * 


The present low price of raw wool 
yd continue in the face of reduced 
babes ol unless a radical change 
isles "ches in the consumption of 
lic the othing by the American pub- 
he secnabig the United Department of 
= srw American wool growers 
ha _— 20 cents a pound Jess for 
“es or agate than a year ago, despite 
durin ” Stocks, decreased imaports 
aie € the past ten months, and“a des 

Se in the number of sheep ° in the 


Principal wool-prod 
world. producing counties of, 








Why Not Have a “Work | 


home cannot. Neither can a 









































































NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


1001 Monadnock Block 


A “gas-well” in your yard 


URIED, out of the way, claiming little attention—and 

yet playing a vitally important part in your life—the 
J. B. Colt “gas-well” not only brings comfort, convenience 
and safety, but better health, better morale, better home- 
life, better habits, 


Light given by the Colt Carbide-gas system is recognized 
by science as being nearest to actual daylight of all artifi- 
cial illuminants. Thus it protects eyesight, and encourages 
reading, and cleanliness. 


By making the home as attractive as the city’s glitter it 
keeps the younger generation on the farm; and by afford- 
ing cooking and ironing facilities it lightens the burden of 
the hard-working farm wife. No fires to build for light cook- 
ing, no changing of irons or waiting for them to heat—no 
lamps to clean or fill. 


Actual tests have proved that stock can be stabled and 
fed under Carbide-gas light in one-third less time than un- 
der lanterns. In the henhouse increased egg production, due 
to Union Carbide-gas light, has often been sufficient to pay 
for the entire system. 


The J. B. Colt generator is perfectly automatic and re- 
quires no attention except recharging (average: two or three 
times a year) with Union Carbide and water, and removal 
of residue, which then gives useful service as a whitewash, 
soil corrective, or germicide. 


From this “gas-well” the Carbide-gas is carried through- 
out buildings and grounds by concealed iron pipes. In spite 
of its greater capacity and safety the genuine J. B. Colt gen- 
erator costs no more than inferior systems. Write today 
for complete information. 

N. B. Do not be deceived by inferior imitations of the Colt plant. 
Representatives for the genuine Colt system can furnish credentials. 


Union Carbide for use in the Colt system is distributed from more 
than 150 conveniently located Union Carbide warehouses throughout 
the country —direct to the user at factory prices. There is one near you. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
(address nearest branch) 
Oldest and largest manufacturers of Carbide lighting 
and cooking plants in the world 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 
716 N.Y. Life Bidg. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
6th & Market Sts 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
8th & Brannan Sts- 
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New Model 
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Outfitie a Dandy prompt reply. 
American Wooten Mills Co. Dest. 5063, Chicago, IM. 
tt ttn hilt Rbk hn 











T3 *5”to0'25 Daily ‘Our Advertisements 


And FREE SUIT Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Pro- 

gressive Farmer adver- 
tisements RELIABLE. If 
in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscrib- 
er says: “I saw your aciver- 
tisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,’” and will report 
any unsatisfactory transac- 
tion to us within thirty 
days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of 


Full or spare time men with or 
without experience can earn $8 
te $25 daily taking orders for 
world’s greatest values in made- 
to-measure suits at $18 and up. 
All delivery charges prepaid. 
Handsome assortment of woolens 
and a brand new sample outfit 
thac is a wonder. Free suit to 
one man in each community, 
on Ty a lode: ouse 
xperience e 
furnish full information about 
styles, prices,agents’outfit,ete.,— 


simple, clear interesting and $1,000 on any one adver- 
profitable. Write us—No obli- tiser), if such ‘loss result 
Our Now Style Sample gation— A teard will bring from any fraudulent mis- 


representation in our ad- 
vertising columns. We can- 
not try to adjust trifling 














aN, Steel Wheels 






aN) any wagon good as new. Low 
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down—easy to load. "No repairs. 
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| TAPATCO 
COLLAR 
PADS 


[Tt is a simple matter to insure greater 
work-comfort for every horse and mule 
you own. TAPATCO Stuffed Collar 
Pads—soft, absorbent—cushion the collar 
and protect against Galls, Chafes, and 
Bruises. Genuine Tapatco Pads can be 
easily obtained _at small cost —in prac- 
tically every city, town and hamlet. 


i 
ia 
| 
i 














Patented Hook Attachment 


Wire Staple and Felt Washer se- 
curely attach Hook to Pad. USED 
ONLY ON TAPATCO. 
Demand this fastener. 
We also manufacture a complete line 
of Riding Saddle Pads and both Pad- 
led and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & 


Textile Company 
Greenfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Forty-Two Years 
Making Pads 


= 


Pat, in U.S. 
Dee, 1, 1914 
Pat. in Can. 
April 6, 1915 


Canadian Branch 


Chatham, Ontario (6) 





















Get 365-Day 
Wagon Service 
Year After Year 


It pays to look ahead, 
10, yes, 25 years, when you 
buy a wagon. You want 
to be reasonably sure that 
your wagon investment of 
today will be paying dividends 
in service 25 years hence. 

The per day cost of a wagon 
that will give 25 years of serv- 
ice is indeed small. It is not 
uncommon for a 


JOHN DEERE 
Farm Wagon 


to serve two generations. This 
wagon is guaranteed. It con- 
tains only the best materials 
and represents the highest type 
of workmanship. It is light- 
running and tracks perfectly. 
It has a heavy malleable fifth 
wheel bolster plate with corru- 
gated coupling; extra heavy 
sand- and dust-proof skeins. 
Wheels are unusually strong. 
























PEEDY relief follows the 
first application of 
Gombault’s Balsam. This 
4l-year-tested liniment 
penetrates without blis- 
tering —conquers the most 
Stubborn pain or ache. 
Sprains, bruises, burns, 
open cuts, severe strains, 
muscular and inflamma- 
tory rheumatism, lum- 
bago, sciatica, sore throat 
and chest colds yield to 
the healing power of Gom- 
bault’s Balsam. It’s so 
effective that one bottle 
lasts a long time. Get a 
bottle today —keep it on 
hand. 
$1.50 per bottle at druggists 
or direct upon receipt of price. 
AS A VETERINARY LINIMENT 
Gombault’s Balsam also is the 
remedy which years of use have 
proved effective andsafeformost 


horse ailments. The Lawrence- 
Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM 


HEALING ANTISEPTIC 











































































Write today to John Deere, 
Moline, Iilinois, Ask for 
Folder EP- 735 


| JOHN = DEERE 


1X OF GUALITY MADE FAMOU: 
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Control the Peach Tree Borer 


- 


The Progressive 


Instructions for Using Paradichtorobenzene 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 








APPLYING 


NTIL a few years ago the peach 
U borer was -the most serious 
pest that the peach grower had to 
contend with. This no longer the 
case, as this enemy can be very easily. 


tree 


is 


| and effectively controlled by using para- 


This 


having 


is a whit 


an 


dichlorobenzene. 
talline 


crys- 


substance odor very 


much like ether. When placed on the 
ground and covered with soil it pro- 
duces a vapor or gas, which is much 
heavier than air and naturally sinks 
downward. This material is placed 


around the base of the peach trees and 
the killed by the vapor. It 
must, be applied in the right 
way and at the right time. 


The 


borer is 
however, 
time to apply it in the 
upper of the South from 
September to about October 10. In 
the middle portion, from October 1 to 
10, and in the lower part, from October 
10 to 20. In order to secure the 
results this substance must be applied 
very close to these dates. It is probably 
not safe apply it to year old 
trees, although many have it on 
them without injury. 


prope r 
portion 


25 


is 


best 


one 
used 


to 


An Ounce Is a Dose 


to trees 
of age three- 
Trees five years 
dose of one 

large trees 


HE proper use on 


amount 
two to four years 
fourths of an ounce. 
old and up should have a 
ounce. Very old and very 
should have one and one-fourth ounces, 
but this larger dose should not be given 
except to unusually large and old trees. 
The average size tree of five to 10 
years of age should have the one-ounce 
dose. 

The method of application is very sim- 
ple, although careful work is required. 
The first thing to do is to remove from 
around the trunk of the tree all weeds, 
other obstruction 


1S 


grass, stones, or any 
of this kind. After removing the grass, 
weeds, etc., make the ground smooth 


The crust on 
should be 


with the back of a shovel. 
the surface of the ground 


| broken, although it is not necessary to 


dig down to any depth. Just remove 
grass and weeds, break the crust, smooth 
the soil with the back of a shovel, and 
one is ready to apply the material. 

Wherever the borers may be working 
above the surface of the ground, a 
mound of earth should be piled up 
iround the tree to a point above where 
the borers are working. 


Apply in a Circle Around Tree 


‘HE paradichlorobenzene is put around 

the tree in a circle. It is spread out 
in a band about one and one-half inches 
from the trunk of the tree. Do not put 
any closer or any farther away, and do 
not put in piles, but spread it out care- 
fully to produce a band about an inch 


or ananch anda half wide. 


When this is done, put a few shovel- 


f airs .top of it and pack, with. 
ws ‘fi ga shovel. Use only soil 


PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
Oliver L. Snapp, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, shows how to do the 





TO A PEACH TREE 


that is free from trash, stones, etc., 


not 
Do 1 


put it on in such way as 
the paradichlorobenzene. 

back several from the 1 
throw the soil, as this will ki 
paradichlorobenzene either aw 


feet 


the tree or up against it. Do 1 
the soil tightly, but merely sn 


firm it with the the 
Remove Mounds on 28th 


HEN 
wi the 


il, 
pleted, because exactly at the et 
28th day from t! 
applied to three or four-year- 
the should torn d 
precaution against O 
five years of age anc older, it 
be necessary to tear down the n 


back ‘of 


one finishes applying t 


however, job is 


be 


injury. 


mounds 


all, providing the weather conditi 


normal during October and Ni 


If, however, there i; a lot of « 
weather during these months, it i 


mended that the mounds be tor 
from around the older trees tl 
part of November. The moun 


removed to prevent any damag 
trees from the unspent particles « 
diehlorobenzene. 


Ordinarily, however, the 
dose will entirely evaporate i: 
eight weeks, which makes it 1 
sary to tear down the mounds 
trees over five years of age. Do 
to remove from around the tl 
four-year-old trees. Usually 


one 


borers are killed in three or four 
from the time the material is ap 


Paradichlorobenzene is sold by 


material dealers. Those not 

where to secure it may find out 
dressing a letter to The Pr 
Farmer and enclosing a 2-cent 


Mistakes Stans Made 


S OUR schools were not cons 


and therefore not very go 
husband and I decided that we 
rent out our farm for one 


move near a good consolidated 


We thought our schools would 


consolidated and if we liked 
state well enough we would 
farm. After there one year, we 
other conditions that did not 


We moved back home, found our 


burned, and fences down. By; 
to work in earnest, our school \ 
consolidated with one of tl 
schools in our state. 

The move cost us $1,000, 
ering cost of house. 

* * * 

One mistake I made last yea 
neglect my cattle. I lost thr 
and one milk cow during the 
the same disease seemed to cau 
Ii I had gotten a go: 
the first one 


deaths. 
inarian to look at 


sick perhaps; I could have sav: 
Instead I kept trying ¢ 


them 
‘remedies told me and lost them 


» time the mater 


not 
MR 


d vetet 
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every three or four years. 
Mills like muck, and peaty soils in the 
» ttn part of the State, larger appli- 
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Four Things to Do on Tobacco 


arms Now 
N THE first place, as soon as the 
crop is harvested, all the stalks 
should be cut. The main reason for this 
is to destroy the feeding place of the 
late crop of horn- 
worms and _ other 
insects. If this is 
practiced generally, 
it will lessen con- 
siderably the proba- 
ble damage to the 
succeeding crop by 
hornworms, bud- 
worms, and flea- 
beetles. 
E. G. MOSS 2 A 





cover 


crop 


af rye should be planted on land that is | 
expected to go in tobacco the next year. | 
and 


The best varieties are Abruzzi 
North Carolina grown seed. This should 
be sowed as early as local conditions 
will permit. 

3. Many tobacco fields are badly in- 
fested with “nematodes,’ a minute or- 
ganism which produces “root 
This is also called “club root,” 
foot,” or “root-gall.” An extreme 
son,either wet or dry, makes this dis- 
ease more destructive. When seasons 
are favorable, the plants are able to 
overcome to a large extent this handi- 
cay and make a fair crop of tobacco; 
but if the are very bad, it is 


“big 
sea- 


seasons 


impossible to make a good crop on land | 


that is badly infested. It is not unus- 
ual to see adjoining fields with a good 
crop on and a poor 
other. When they are investigated, the 
tobacco on one will have root knot 
while the other one is free, and this 
explains the failure. The remedy is to 
grow crops for two or three years in 
rotation that are immune to this organ- 
im. This list includes the following: 


one crop on the 


corn, wheat, oats, rye, sorghum, Iron | 
and Brabham cowpeas, Sudan grass, 
and other cultivated grasses. 

4, Another cause of a great many 


failures of the tobacco crop especially on 
sandy soils is magnesium deficiency in 
the soils. This deficiency produces 
what is known as “sand drown,” a 
chlorosis of the leaf, that is to say, all 
the coloring matter of the leaf disap- 
pears and when the leaf is cured, it is 
lifeless, without any body. This can be 
temedied by the addition of magnesia 
tither in the fertilizers or in the form 
of dolomitic limestone. There are sev- 
eral limestones on the market that con- 
tain as much as 30 to 40 per cent mag- 
Nesium carbonate, and these are dolo- 
Mites or dolomitic limestone. This kind 
of limestone, which is 


Price as the limestone without magnesia. 
This magnesia limestone can be applied 
in the fall preceding the next tobacco 
trop at the rate of one ton per acre 
broadcast. One application every three 
or four years will be sufficient. 
E. G. MOSS, 
Assistant Director, Tobacco Station, 
Oxford, N. C. 
a 8% 8 


The North Carolina Extension 
Service Says— 


INTER is coming. Keep only those 
farm animals which pay their way. 
Lime and legumes, vetch and clover, 
Make the old farm rich all over. 
The boll weevil calls for some posi- 
five changes in the agriculture of East- 
fm Carolina. Small grains, legumes, 
ad winter gardens are in order for 
this fal], 
“Feed and Weed and Breed,” are the 
ree guiding stars in dairying, said 
One Speaker at the recent farm conven- 
tion in Raleigh. Of the three, he declared 
t feeding is the most important. 
On Sandy and sandy loam soils from 
mW to 1,500 pounds of lime every 
€€ years is probably enough. On 
vy clay soils, use from 1 to 114 tons 


Sees Will be profitable. 


« 





knot.” | 


more desirable | 
for tobacco, can be bought at the same | 


R. 


try. 


don’t have to wait. 


week. 


doing what we 
clear, cold profit for yourself of anywhere from 
$50 to $100 a week with very little effort. 
first day will bring you big money. f 
ster, of Virginia, made $6 in 1% hours; 


L. Marshall, of New Jersey, who made $80 in five hours. 
You don’t have to invest any money. 
have to take any course or do any studying. t 
You can begin at once to make a really big income. 
portunity is waiting. The money is there for you to get. Do you want it? 
Then read this ad carefully and answer it, for this offer is meant for you. 


700 Men and Women 


Wanted At Once 


We are now ready to appoint 700 more 
Representatives in all parts of the coun- 


simply 
net, 


be one of them, and by 
suggest you can make a 


You can 


Your 
W. A. Web- 


Dennis 


Spear, of Kansas, cleared $8.90 his first day; 





Your Profits 
Will Begin 
At Once 


These records show you how 


$16 Profit First Day 
That’s the record of Alyse 
Leblanc, of Massachusetts. 


$32 Profit in 8 Hours 

is the result of the first 
day’s work of Adolph Mon- 
toya, of New Mexico. 


is pretty good pay for 2 
hours’ spare time. That is 
what Samuel Miles, of 
Arkansas, made his first day. 


$13 Profit First 
Afternoon 
Jacob Myron, of Connecti- 
cut, started in the morning 
and cleared over $13 before 


what 


aged her first afternoon. 


$40 in 24 Hours 
was the result of the first 
work of B. Collander, of 
Massachusetts. 








evening. 

$4 an Hour 8 rs 
was what Margaret La sachusetts ; 
Roux, of Michigan, aver- abled G. C. 


money as he ever did 
Becker, t 
22 years in the grocery business. 


W. P. Stone, of Maine, made $24 in 444 hours. 
All without experience or training and you can 
do as well, or better. 


Amazing Profits For 


Easy Work 


We are the originators and manufactur- 


our Representatives mak , . 

forge svelte ees y nog ers of Zanol Products—the nationally 

You can easily do as weil. advertised line of pure food products, toilet 
preparations, soaps, perfumes, household and 


If you want your share of these big 
rofits all 


$4 in One Evening Pou won't believe how easy it is nor what won- 
derful profits you can make until you get started 


and the money begins to roll in, 

We furnish all of our people with com- 
plete equipment for doing business. We 
furnish it free, 


you need do now is write. 


e tell you in detail exactly 


to do. We make it easy for you. We 


help you in every way to get started quick and 
to make big profits without 
You will be given the same proposition 
that has brought thousands of dollars in 
cash to E. S. Shelly, of Pennsylvania; Mrs, Nona 
Kerns, of Mississippi; 


waiting or delay. 


Edgar Banville, of Mas- 
and dozens of others. It has en- 
Henry to make four times as much 
on a farm and G. A, 
of lowa, to earn more than he did in 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and I will tell 
you how to get started, I will give you 











‘We Furnish An 


Automobile 


We want you to realize that this is a 
high-grade proposition. We want to 
help you in every way to make large 
profits and we offer to provide a car 
without any expense to you whatever. 
Just write for our proposition. Mail 
the coupon for details of the plan that 
will give you this automobile without 
expense and from $10 to $30 a day 
in cash. 








thousands of dollars to you. 
risking a penny. 
anything or do anything. 


So mail the 


someone 
delay until it is too late. 


1 
a 
. 
' 
' 
4 I can 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 


(23) 957 


I Offer You An Opportunity To Make 


100aWeek 


Yes, $100 a week. You can make as much as $5,000 a year and the work 
you do will be pleasant and easy. You can do as well as H. T. Pearl, 
of Oklahoma, who made $750 in one month. 





You can begin like 
You 
You don’t 
You can start right in next 
The op- 


laundry necessities—over 3850 different kinds. 
Four million dollars worth were bought last 
year but none of these products are sold in stores, 
We sell direct from factory to customer, 
By this means we give big values for 


low prices Ve have thousands and thousands 


of customers in every section of the United 
States... But instead of sending their orders 
direct to us we appoint a Representative in 
each locality through whom our customers 


send us their orders. 


Exciusive Territo 
ry 

y . ee . 
We offer to assign you an exclusive ter- 
ritory and let you handle all our deal- 
ings with our customers in that territory, You 
will simply introduce our products and let the 
people know that you have become the Zanol 
Representative. The rest is easy. Our products 
are nationally advertised and well known in 
every locality. We have been in business for 
16 years and have resources of more than a 
million dollars. The local man or woman who 
becomes our Representative is given complete 
instructions, full equipment and _ everything 
necessary for success. 


More Than a Million Dollars Made 
By Our Representatives In 8 Months 


all the details. [ will show you how you can 


make $100 a week and even in your spare time 
$8 to $10 a day for a few hours’ work. I will 
show you how you can have a permanent, 


promeants, honorable, pleasant and fascinating 
JuUSINeSsS 
than you 
opportunity 


that will bring in a 
ever thought possible. It is the one 
that you have been waiting for. 
chance to get ahead. It means 
; And you are not 
You are not agreeing to pay 


bigger income 


t is your 


Don’t wait until 
ahead of you. Don’g 
Write now. 


THE AMERICAN. PRODUCTS CO. 


coupon, 


else gets in 


President and General Manager 
Dept. 514 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 






- ident 
Mills, President, 
Atbet American Products C2 6, 
Dept. 514 ger Oey pag of cost 4 


mplete de- 
ae "al which } 
week. 


lease send me, 
jad without any ; 
tails of your new Pp 
make from $ 


obligation, 
an by means 
50 to $100 a 


Name ««+++**" <9 gueegenee ee 
Address .+-++*es*"""** ere 
, ‘**twirite plainly) 





THE IMPROVED 


PEA HULLER 


THE STAR 19 PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
10 sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 


Star Pea”Huller Co., cnattarens. “Yenn. 









BRADLEY BULLDOG 


On some | 





OLID gold effect case. 

Richly engraved and 
guaranteed. Famous 
Leanard Regulator. Ad- 
justed for accuracy. Test- 
ed to run 30 hours on 1 
winding. Backed by 
million doliar factory. 


SEND NO MONEY 
oe Seremes 63.87 
© on arrival, 


peste 
Bradley, 





guaranteed. 





Cc 
ONE OUNCE PER TREE 


FRED C. PAGE & CO. 


KILL THE PEACHTREE BORER WITH 
PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 


—- er 
APPLIED OCTOBER 1S1 
ASK YOUR, DEALER OR WRITE US DIRECT 
(ALL ORCHARD 


SIMPLE 


KILLS 100 PER CENT. 


ABERDEEN, N. C. 


SUPPLIES 


Cee | 
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FORDSON| 


misfiring-—dirty plugs-— 





worn timers—short circuits—delays. Install 
¢ our wonderful 

eet now ignition 

\ tachment. It 











Volles 
Percales Muslins 
Ginghams Chambray 


ene Wi 
Freche" biat-arade, soode 
re ie i= ade @ *,. from 
yards each; none less than 3 y: 
Large New Remnants of 
’ Beautiful Designs 
by For a limited time we are giving adress 
pattern of a heautiful new 
one 
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Peters Shells function perfectly 
in any weather 


NE of the features which make Peters “Referee” shells 

especially pleasing to the experienced hunter, is the com- 
bination of a firm bevel-crimp and a thoroughly water-proof paper 
tube of proper strength and elasticity. Petecs ‘‘Referee’’ shells 
function properly in all kinds of weather and under any reason- 
able conditions. The ‘‘Referee’’ shell is loaded with the famous 
King’s Semi-Smokeless powder, far superior to black powder, but sold at 
the same price, It’s a Peters product, which means genuine satisfaction at all 


times. 


If you are interested in long range, smokeless shells, ask your dealer about 
Peters “High Velocity”’ loads — those superior long range, hard hitting shells, 
designed to get the game at the extreme shot gun range. 


Peters rim fire cartridges will give you greater accuracy, cleanliness and pene 
tration. Ask your dealer for free booklet, “Quality Ammunition,” or write 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-35, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Adv. No. 1. Watch for Quality Ammunition Message No. 2 
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The Progressive Farmer 
is the Standard Farm 
Paper of the South 


“Edited by Men Who Know” 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 

THE FARMER 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 

BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 

HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 

NEBRASKA FARMER 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 

PRAIRIE FARMER 

WALLACE’S FARMER 

WISC. AGRICULTURIST 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


If Interested in any of these 
publications address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Wallace C. Richardson, tnc., 
95 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Standard 


Farm Papers, tac., 
1109 Transportation Bidg., Chicago, Il. 




















Sunray Furnaces 


Built to Heat Every Room in Your 
Home at a Minimum Cost 


RSTO RaHOrE® cord J 
» LPR A ears, 








A Better 
Furnace 
ata 
Lower 
Price 


Pipe or 
Pipeless 


Easy to 
Install 








All cast iron construction—self-cleaning radi- 
ator. Easy to operate—use any kind of fue 
Fully Guaranteed. These furnaces made by one 
of the jdest, largest d best known successful 
furnace 1 t 


ei States. Write 
for Illustrat Exceptional Low 
Price Offer. 
SUNRAY FURNACE CO., 


100 Lincoln Street, Akron, Ohio 

















Have Youa Farm 
to Rent? Do You Wish to 


Manage a Farm? 
lf. you have a farm to RENT or that you 


want to SELL, now is the time to advertise. 

Farm managers who wish to chz 
tions for the coming year should let the pub- 
lic know it. The Progressive Farmer is the 
best modium to use if you wish to advertise 
your farm or if you wish a position. 


ige posi- 

















Where Boys and Girls Keep 
Their Parents on the Farm 


E HOPE every reader of The 

gressive Farmer read in our issue 
of July 26 the account the 
of young people’s club work in Pickens 
County, South Carolina. We want our 
county farm and agents to know 
that The Progressive Farmer considers 
their work with boys and girls the most 
constructive and productive work that 
they do. It is a well known fact 
that a great part of the success of dem- 
onstration ex work with adults 


Pro- 


of 


home 


can 


<tension 


1as been made a success because the 
parent was reached through his child 
or the community reached through its 


hildren. In either case, reaching must 
be done 


In Pickens County there were only 
four clubs in 1922. Senator John E 
Craig, who entertains old soldiers, gives 


a lot of other good 
it, attended the 
He was deeply im 


libraries, and does 
vithout telling about 
boys’ camp in 1922. 
pressed with the work done at the 
and remembered that it was club work, 
or company work in camps the 
flower of America’s young manhood 
was given the training that fitted them 
winning the all w 
organization, 
tion could win 
not this 
training 
build as 
After Senator Craig had 
first encampment club members 
Pickens County, he made a trip to Clem- 
son College. called on Director of Ex- 


camp 


that 


for of ars. 


If 


greatest 
and 


why 


training, 
great 
power 


coopera- 
could 

from 
to 


wars, 
that c 
cooperation be 


as to destroy? 


great mes 


and 


well 


used 


visited the 


ot 


tension W. W. Long, and learned that 
the college had a strong organization 
for promoting club work anywhere in 
South Carolina. The outcome of Sen- 
ator Craig's visit was that he left with 
Dr. Long a check for $600 to be used as 
Dr. Long saw fit in promoting club 
work in each of the eight townships in 
Pickens County. So high did enthus- 
iasm run that not only eight but 23 


clubs were organized, each with specially 


picked local leaders. 


in | 


There is another feature of the club 
work that has been and is being done 
in Pickens County. It has a trailer. | 


Drawn by the same force that has given 
these Pickens boys and girls their fame 
club members, the men and 
have caught step with the and 
girls and are marching to success that 
they could never have known had the 
way to it not been shown by the chil- 


as 
boys 


women | 








dren. The population of Pickens Coun- | 
ty is about 28,500. The club popula- 
tion is 1,500 and well scattered over 
the county. These youngsters. are 
serving as inoculating bacilli of awak- 
ening and progress. Their parents 
have become infected to that extent 
that Pickens County is the best ter- 
raced county in South Carolina and 
has the cleanest fields, cleanest fence 
corners, and claims to have made the 
greatest progress of any county in the 
state in the distribution of purebred 


seeds and purebred chickens. More fruit 
trees have been planted, more pastures, 


better implements, and more of. all 
agencies for progress are developing. 


Carloads of poultry have taken the place 
of a few tied together with a string and 
“gotten rid of” at half the market price. 
Ten thousand dollars worth of cowpea 


seed were sold this season by Mr. 
Bowen and three carloads of culled 
poultry sold at an advance price, 


amounting to 20 or 30 per cent above 
prices. Carlots poultry 
have the means of banishing _ the 
scrub from hundreds of flocks and re- 
placing them with standard breeds. 


local of sales 


been 


The boys and girls of Pickens Coun- 
ty, South Carolina, are solving one of 
the universally recognized serious prob- 


lems of the rural South—for example, | 


the problem of keeping their parents on 
the farm. 
®* 2 8 . 


VERY farmer who markets eggs car 
help to. establish confidence in eggs 
as a palatable, tasteful food by ’collect- 
ing his eggs daily and marketing them 





at least twice a week. 


success | 
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The Progressive Fa 




















INTO 


1) 


NET 
She passed through 


the door,-— 
nl never reappearely 


he was a beautiful favorite of New 

‘k Society. Seemingly she was far be- 
yond the reach of even the most trivial 
One day she entered an exclusive 


p, telling her chauffeur to wait. ‘he door 


closed after her. She disappeared as com 
” 


pictely as though she had never ¢ ie 
Follow the unraveling of this rilling, 
baffling story at the nearest the e show- 
ing ‘‘into the Net,’’ the master_phote- 
drama written by Richard E. Enright, 
Police Commissioner of New Y Watch 
the New York Police conduct > most 
spectacular raid ever made—u r foot 
police, motors, motorcycle police unted 
police, harbor squad and aeroplanes 
“Into the Net”’ is the greatest 1 most 


of 


hentic police drama ever filmed. 

rse, it’s a Pathéserial and that means 
fect entertainment. Mail the coupon 
yw for Commissioner Enright’s book, 


rime Detection Methods of the New 


York Police.’’ 


Pathéserial 





Pathé Exchange, LG) 

















35 West 45th St., New York 
Gentlemen:—Please send me Commis 
* sioner Enright's book, 
FREE. 
CRIME DETECTION 
METHODs OF THE 
EW YORK POLICE Name 
abs 
P.T.V.3 
— 






















“Reo” Cluster Metal Corra- 
gated, Standi am, Painted or Galvanized Roof 
direct to you 


Sear 
ings, Sidings, Wellboard, Paints, etc., 
at R 


better quality and lasting satiefaction, 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durabilit y—msny customers report 15 and 
20 years’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning D 


 gtagees 

OW PRICED 
Lowest prices on Read 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. 
ap any place. Send postal for 
Gasege 


=z 
i be eT Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 












“Shingles, V-Crimp, 








ock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money-e# 









oling Book 
Free Ro eet 

















saraples.V 
to you and save yous 
in-between dealer i] 
profits Ask forB 
No, 174 » 


(FREE 
Samples & 
Roofing Boo 















GARAGES 





Book, showing styles. 
EDWARDS MFG. CO. 




















September 16-20—Vegetable G rs 

America meeting, Louisville, Ky 
. ecm 

September  30-Oct. 1-2—Nati Peca 
Growers Association meeting, Cuthbert @ 

, - : P ont: 

November 3-11—Alabama State Fair, Mo 
gomery. 

December 16-19—Union County (N. C.) Pod 
try Association, annual show. J. lH et 
ley. Route 6, Monroe, N. C., secretary. 







Coming Events 
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The Use and Care of Farm 






emoer O, 


Machinery in September 


LL rolling cultivated land should be 
A terraced before planting fall and 
winter crops. Of course, a farm level 
is absolutely necessary to locate ter- 
races. A small 
ditching machine is 
also of inestimable 
value for construct- 
ing terraces. A 
scraper is also nec- 
essary to fill in low 
places where dirt 
(ay cannot be thrown up 
g ' by the plow or 

ditcher. 
* * 





G. H. ALFORD 
x 


It is necessary to use large plows and 
strong teams or tractors in order to do 
the best plowing and to largely increase 
the yields of the crops grown. The plow 
points should be sharp and the mold- 
boards of the plow smooth. If the 
point is dull or the moldboard scratched 
or roughened, the plow will seldom 
scour properly and the draft will be ex- 
tremely heavy. . 


x* * * 


Humus is the thing most needed on 
our cultivated lands and now is a good 
time to plow it under. A sharp stalk 
cutter or disk harrow or both will cut 


ordinary stalks, grass, and weeds into 
short pieces so that large plows and 
strong teams or tractors may easily 


turn under all vegetable matter to sup- 
ply much needed humus. 
* * Ox 

Dull mower knives cause much trou- 
ble and add greatly to the burden on the 
teams. Dull knives are endured for the 
reason that it is a tiresome job to 
sharpen them on a grindstone. There 
is really no excuse for dull knives, as a 
knife grinder costs very little money 
and can be taken to the field and at- 
tached to the mower wheel and the 
knives sharpened in a few minutes. 

x * * 

We should always plant ona firm seed- 
bed, particularly when planting fall 
crops. Unless the seedbed is settled or 
firm, we are not likely to get a good 
stand for two reasons; (1) lack of 
moisture, and (2) covering the seed too 
deep. 

* * * 

There should be fertilizer attachments 
to all planters and drills by which fer- 
tilizers may be applied in the rows or 
in the drills at the time of sowing. The 
fertilizer distributor distributes the fer- 
tilizer evenly and puts it where it will 
do the most good. 

Sixty per cent of the value of the 
corn crop is in the grain and 40 per 
cent in the stalks and leaves. Probably 
not over 10 per cent of the farmers are 
getting full value from the corn crop. 
The time is coming when all progres- 
sive farmers will realize the folly of 
wasting so large a part of their corn 
crops and will use corn binders to har- 


vest the corn, put it in shocks, and 
shred it. 

* * * 
It ts impossible to distribute seed 


evenly by hand. Some spots are more 
thickly covered than others, particularly 
On a windy day. All of the seed are 
not covered the same depth and some 
of the plants develop before others. Ex- 
periments conducted at a number of 
Stations show marked advantages for 
drilling over broadcasting. 
x* * * 


_ Now is a good time to get all farm 
implements together and make a com- 
Plete examination. Go over each ma- 
chine carefully and note all broken and 
badly worn parts, all parts that need 
Polishing, all nuts that need tightening, 
and all shares and cutting parts that 
need sharpening. Order all repair parts 
from the same manufacturer at the same 
time. This will save express charges 
and there is less chance for mistakes in 
shipment. Make the wearing parts shine 
and use the paint brush freely on the 
wooden parts, 
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Only in this new, perfected ‘‘Galvannealed”’ Square Deal do you have 
a chance to get wire with so much zinc protection. The zinc coating on 
“‘Galvannealed”’ Square Deal Fence is guaranteed much heavier than 
any other fence—from 2 to 3 times more than ordinary galvanized 
wire. The coating is not just laid on the outsiue, like frosting ona 
cake—but welded right down inio the body so zt can’t come off. 


alvannealed 
Square Deal Fence 


(No Extra Price) 


—is also made from copper-bearing steel, 
which means a steel wire with copper 
mixed in to make it rust-resisting from 
the core clear to the outside. 

So you may be sure you are getting this 
extra long lasting fence, we have marked 
every roll with a Red Strand (top wire) 
—this means ‘‘Galvannealed” fence. 

You won’t even have to remember what 
the famous can’t-slip Square Deal Knot 
is like—just look for the Red Strand. 

You won’t have to remember the stiff, 
one-piece picket-like stay wires that 
make fewer posts necessary and hold 
Square Deal straight and trim—just look 
for the Red Strand. 

Don’t worry if you forget to look for the 
full gauge well crimped strand wires that 


make Square Deal so springy and expand 
and contract with the seasons—just look 
for the Red Strand— 

And, best of all, this marvelous fence is 
from two to three times better than the 
ordinary galvanized fence. Square Deal 
‘‘Galvannealed” costs you no more than 
what you pay for the average, plain gal- 
vanized fence. In fact, it only costs half 
as much because it should last twice as 
long. 

Indiana University — 


Burgess Laboratories, Madison, Wisc., Robt. W. 
Hunt & Co., Engineers, Chicago, the railroads and 
many other authorities prove that ‘*Galvan- 
nealed’”’ out-tests all ordinary galvanized fences 
by 2 to 3 times, soshould last 2 to 3 times longer. 
Before you spend another penny on fence get 
copies of these official tests—we wi | send them to 
you FREE. 


FREE 


Ropp’sCalculator,ahandy 
farm book that answers 
75,000 farm problems. 
Sent free with Square Deal 
catalog showing styles and 
dimensions and a special 
*‘Proof”’ telling how ‘“‘Gal- 
vannealed”’ Square Dealis 
made so that it will last 2 
to 3 times longer and cost 
no more. All three FREE 
to land owners. Mail 
postal today. 


NOTICE 


Square Deal Fence, fa- 
mous for many years,isnow 
made only by our new 
“Galvannealed”’ process. 
Always look for the Red 
Strand. No extra price. 

The old method requires 
asbestos wipes which 
leave only a thin zinc 
coating. The new ‘‘Galvan- 
nealed”’ way runs the wire 
thru long 28 feet zinc pans; 
a special heat treating 
operation welds into the 
wire this extra heavy zinc 
protection. This process, 
which results in “triple- 
life-wire’”’ is owned and 
controlled by Keystone. 








KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. Ort 


6340 Industrial St. 


Peoria, Illinois ey + 





NEW FALL SUIT 


SPECIAL 


» BARGAIN 
- Now $6395 


SILK Embroidered 


Just think, a new and 
stylish silk Embroidered 
Serge Suit for only 
$3.95. This season’s latest 
and best creation at a 
price never before heard 
4, of. The demand is very 
“ great. Thousands of 
> women are clamoring 
? for one. Get your 
order in earty. 


i” Send no Money 
This exquisite, new, 
FALL suit is made 
of good quality Gab- 
ardine Serge and is 
elaborately embroid- 
ered with a new two 
tone silk braid in the 
latest design. Front, 
back and cuffs are so em- 
bellished. New Venetian 
collar with long silk tie. 
Skirt is semi pleated and ie 
cut full and roomy. Color, 
Navy biue, Sizes, Misses 
14, 16, 18. Ladies 32 to 


46 bust. 

ORDER ATONCE 
Just send your name and ad- 
dress, giving sizes wanted. 
No money in advance, Pay 
mailman on arrival. We guar- 
antee complete satisfaction or 
money refunded. Don’t delay, 

Orderby No. 16C33 
HOWARD-LUX Co. 

Dept.16 Cleveland,Ohie 
























farm needs 
fence is the 
foremost 
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For better protection, longer service and lowest 
yearly cost, ask your dealer for Zinc Insulated 
Fences and Arrow Tee-Steel Posts. 


Zinc Insulation means 40% to 100% more gal- 
vanizing—longer life fence. 





Arrow Tee-Steel Posts are built like a rail- 
road rail. Stronger and sturdier. Big split- 
wing arrow anchor roots solidly into the 
ground. Easy to drive. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas 









Denver 





Chicago 














KITSELMAN FENCE 


“I Saved 19%c a Rod,” 

says L. R. Ramsey, Mar- 

shall, N. C. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 

Lowest Factory Prices. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 

Write today for Free 100-page 

Gototeg. of Farm. Poultry end LawD 

> tes, Posts and Barbed ire. 

: BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND, 
Send sketch or model for 
ernst examination. 

ooklet free. Highest 


references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
atson E. Patent Lawyer 










644 G Street Washington, D. C. 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 

ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
scriber says, saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent mis- 
representation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patréss, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of real estate, because 
buyers should personally 























investigate land before eh pprseeurn fRrwel 
purokasing. — 
vet aD 1 
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PREFERENCE. 


ECENTLY a questionnaire was submitted to the 
senior students of various agricultural colleges 
who graduated in June of this year, asking them 

to express their preference for a variety of articles used 
by farmers. Among these were included cream sepa- 
rators and milking machines. Questionnaires were 
received from students in the following institutions: 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, University of California, Purdue Uni- 
versity, University of Minnesota, Michigan Agricultural College, University 
of Missouri, Oregon Agricult ural College, University of Georgia, Ohio State 
University, Cornell University, University of Tennessee, University of 
Illinois, West Virginia University, Penn State College, University of 
Nebraska, Iowa State College, University of Wisconsin. 


S2.3% preferred 
De Laval Cream Separators 


60.9% preferred 
De Laval Milkers 


Such expressions coming from these students who 
have had an opportunity of studying and using these 
products are a splendid indication of the remarkable 
preference shown for De Laval products. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street 









































Seaboard Air Line 
Railway 


“Through the Heart of the South” 


The SEABOARD offers Excellent 
Train Service To and From 


Points North, East, South 
and West. 


| 


All-Steel, Vestibuled, Electric-lighted Trains— 
Unexcelled Dining Car Service 


| 


For Routes, Schedules and Other Travel 
Information, Communicate With— 


W. L. McMORRIS 
General Passenger Agent, 
Norfolk, Va. 


JOHN T. WEST 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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“Dixie Dairy Special” Bound 
for National Dairy Exposition 


HE South will be represented at the 

1924 National Dairy Exposition which 
will be held at Milwaukee, Wis., Sep- 
tember 27 to October 5. 


Southern dairymen and agricultural 
college people headed by Mr. C. A. Hut- 
ton, dairy specialist, Knoxville, Tenn., 
are working with railroad officials to 
send one or more special trains to the 
Exposition. This “Dixie Dairy Special,” 
as it is called, will concentrate visitors 
from Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina at Nashville and then 
run direct through to Milwaukee. 


It is hoped that as many dairymen as 
possible in these and other Southern 
States will get in touch with Mr. Hut- 
ton and make arrangements to go to 
the National on the “Dixie Dairy Spec- 
ial.” Possibly some Southern states would 
find it cheaper to go direct without going 
to Nashville. The best way to get up a 
special car or train would be to get in 
touch with the dairy extension depart- 
ment of your state agricultural college. 

The program will be well worth while. 
Of course, the big attraction is the un- 
equaled exhibit of the aristocracy of the 
dairy kingdom. No one can forget the 
National after once seeing this great 
dairy cattle show. Other features of 
interest will be noted from the com- 
plete program given below: 


DAILY PROGRAM OF EVENTS 
September 27—Exposition opens 
at State Fair Grounds; College Students’ Con- 
test in Judging Dairy Cattle; Factory Ma- 
chinery and Supply Exhibit opens, Milwau- 
ekee Auditorium, 10 a. m. 

Monday, September 29—College Students’ 
Contest in Judging Dairy Products; Boys’ 
and Girls’ Contest in Judging Dairy Cattle; 
International Association of Milk Dealers’ 
Convention opens; American Dairy Science 
Association Meeting; City Milk Dealers’ Day; 
Grade Cattle Judging, Fair Grounds, 9 a. m. 

Tuesday, September 30—Guernsey Cattle 
Judging begins at State Fair Grounds; Inter- 
national Association of Milk Dealers’ Con- 
vention; American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion Banquet; Creamery Operators’ Day; 
Dairy Pioneers’ Day. 

Wednesday, October 1—Holstein Cattle 
Judging begins at State Fair Grounds; Inter- 
national Association of Milk Dealers’ Con- 
American Dairy Federation 


Saturday, 


vention closes; 


Meeting; Cheese Factory Operators’ Day; 
Illinois Day; National Dairy Farmers’ Con- 
vention; Milwaukee Day. 


Thursday, October 2—Jersey Cattle Judging 
begins at State Fair Grounds; Ice Cream 
Factory Operators’ Day; Michigan Day; Wis- 
consin Day. 

Friday, October 3—Ayrshire and Brown 
Swiss Cattle Judging begins at Fair Grounds. 

Saturday, October 4—Final Day. 


Other events will be programmed and 
announcements made as arrangements 
are completed. 

Southern dairy breeders who plan to 
exhibit should get their entries in 
promptly. All entries must be received 
by September 6. It takes three weeks 
to tabulate and catalog the large list of 
entries and get them printed. 

Any information in regard to entries 
or any other feature of the National 
Dairy Exposition can be obtained by 
writing Room 414, Carpenter Bldg., 
Grand Avenue and Sixth Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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State Champion Guernsey for 
South Carolina 


IOLET of Orchard 

by the Pedigreed 
Hartsville, S. C., recently complefed a 
record of 11,943.5 pounds of milk and 
680.92 pounds of butterfat at 314 years 
of age. This record not only makes 
her State Champion Senior three-year- 
old Guernsey for South Carolina, 
but gives her 10th place on the Roll of 
Honor in class D D for all Guernseys. 

Violet is one of the five foundation 
heifers purchased in 1920. At the pres- 
ent time the herd has grown to’ 60 pure- 
bred Guernseys. . Every female in this 
herd has been or will be tested for the 
Advanced Registry.\: ., drow, | 
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‘YOUR CORN FREE 


Your stover represents 37% of 
the feed value of your entire corn 
crop. Every time an Appleton 
shreds stover into your loft or 

\ puts up stover silage, the value of 
this feed pays you back for your 
labor and investment—and your 

1 corn is husked and elevated into 
4 your bin or wagons free. If you 
4 and your neighbors raise as much 

» as 30 acres of corn, you need an 
Appleton Husker and Shredder. 


Now is the time to make your 


plans. Prompt action 
; in getting an Appleton will save 
‘—~ of the value of your corn 

‘{ crop thie Fall. 


Srockéet. Myers Béw, Co. Inc., 
Petersburg, V 
Distributers 

Virginia and North Carolina 


FREE: Send for Free 
* Booklets giving 
latest Appleton improvements, 
and data on Stover. Improve- 
ments show why Appletons can 
be guaranteed to do more and 
» better work than any other 
“mn, machine of the same size. Ad- 
jp? drese nearest branch. 
APPLETON MPG. CO. 
are Wea 
Dept.3 Columbus, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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0. D. WOOL PANTS 
AND SWEATER 
BOTH FOR 
98 


Plus 
Postage 
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PANTS ALONE 
WORTH MORE 
THAN THIS PRICE 


U. S. Army quer. 
anteed ©. D. Wool 
Pants; every pair 
brand new and per- 
fect, khaki color. 
Finely tailored, rein- 
forced at the points of 
strain. Sizes 30 to 
42 waist measure. 
The sweater is made of 
heavy wool spun cotton, 
eoat style with large 
shawl collar and roomy 
pockets, ole oxford 
gray. izes 34 to 
chest measure. 
sure to give size 
when ordering. 

pay bar- 


SEND NO MONEY! Apo 


of $3.98 plas the postage when goods is delivered to yoa. 
Money back if not ab 
Our new cor catalogue, mailed free to any addrew® 
on request, rite for yours today. 


LINCOLN MAIL ORDER CO. 


DEPT. R 20 LOUISVILLE, KYs 

















U.S. ARMY "32" 
-vU, SHOE 
oe NO MONEY 
ve size and we will send 
= biggest work shoe bargain 
offered imyears, Inspectedand 
built to rigid speci ions. @ 


Made on the Munson last, of 
triple tanned chrome lea- 
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Have you heard 
those 


















by 
Fiddlin’ John Carson 
or Henry Whitter? 


F you were born with the love of music 

in your soul (and what Southern man 
or woman was not?) you need no intro- 
duction to the magic art of Fiddlin’ John 
Carson and Henry Whitter. And at the 
day’s close, when you seek some sooth- 
ing relaxation, is the time you love their 
old-time tunes the best. 


The free OKeh booklet lists all the 
records made by these and other ex- 
clusive OKeh artists. Here are some 
typical ones: 


You Will Never Miss Your Mother 
4994 Until She Is Gone — Fiddling Solo, 
10 in, \ Vocal Chorus—Fiddlin’JohnCarson*® 
75c. Papa’s Billy Goat — Fiddling Solo, 

Vocal Chorus — Fiddlin’ John Carson® 


The Cat Came Back — Fiddling Solo, 
#119 ) Vocal Chorus —Fiddlin'JohnCarson¥® 


0Oin. 

a I Got Mine — Fiddling Solo, Vocal 
Chorus — Fiddlin’ John Carson*® 

40120 


Solo— Henry Whitter*® 


The Weepin’ Blues— Harmonica 
Solo— Henry Whitter® 


* Exclusive OKeh Artists 
Write for the booklet of old 
time pieces and we will send 
it FREE 


OKA. Records 


The Records of Quality 


GENERAL PHONOGRAPH CORPORATION 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


10 in. 


Double-Headed Train — Harmonica 
75e. 


©G. P. Corp, 
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NOT GUILTY 


FICTION NOT NEEDED 


Farmer: “T ain’t got no time to read 


fiction whatever.” 





RAISE WANTED 


you feeding the baby yeast?” 


ONE ON THE TEACHER 


thing he hasn’t done?” 


Teacher: “Of course not.” 


NEW SPORT 


ter?” 





to swim.’’—Good Hardware. 
SO WOULD WE 

plane. 

with that aeroplane?” 


without it.” 





no 


Father: “Tommy, stop pulling the cat’s 
tail.” 

Tommy: “I’m only holding the tail; the 
cat’s pulling it.”"—Good Hardware. 


Book agent: “Now here is a wonderful 
book entitled, ‘How I Farmed for Profit.’ ” 


Mother: “Johnny, why in the world are 


Johnny: “Boo-hoo! She’s swallowed my 
quarter, and I’m trying to raise the dough.” 


Boy: “Can a person be punished for some- 


Boy: “Well, I haven't done my geometry.” 


Country Youth (to angler): “Fishing, mis- 


Angler (after fishing three hours without 
getting a bite): “No, I'm teaching the worms 


Pat and Mike were gazing up at an aero- 
Pat—‘‘How would you like to be up there 


Mike—“‘Begorra, I'd hate to be up there 


PUNISHMENT 

| “Waiter. Take this egg away!” roared the 
elderly diner. ‘“‘Take it away.” 
| “Yes. sir’? said the waiter, as he glanced 
wistfully at the offending article “And 
{/ and what shall I do with it, sir?” 

“Do with it?” The outraged customer 
rose menacingly from his chair “Do with 


its neck, wring its neck 
LEAVE OUT THE CITY SLANG 

case on the porch and began genially: 

duce you to our new corn razor.” 

feller, that smart city slang won’t get y« 

very far in these parts. The next farm ye 


—DeLaval Monthly. 
SURE OF HIS WEAPON 





but a few bristles. 


“See here, Rastus,” called the man, ‘why 
in the deuce don’t you get a brush with 
more bristles? You could do twice as much 


work,” he finished impressively 
tively shaking his head, “but, you see, 


land's Magazine. 


“How do you do? I should like to intro 


it?” he bellowed, fiercely “Why, wring 


The young salesman placed his sample 


“You needn’t waste your time,” replied 
the farmer sharply. ‘“‘An’ what’s more, young 


u 
u 


stop at you'd better call a scythe a scythe.’ 


“Dat’s all right, boss,”’ said Rastus, nega- 


_ 


ain't got twiee as much work to do.”—Hol- 





one penny until it is deliv- 
at 





ra b 
i give unlimited 
satisfactory wear. 
most stylish materia! 
ever designed for 


eheck trimmin 
Straight full pack, 
' Closes on knitted 




















The Suit can be worn for 
all occasions. You can 
wear the skirt as a ~~ 
rate skirt, and the jacket 
as a sweater. Our price is 


COLORS: Peart ray 











reindeer tan or navy ie. 
Sizes to fit onieses ~" 4 and 
18years; women 32 to 44 bust. 


Don’t Send 1 Penny 

















HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


: on td Copyright, 1924, by 
By J. P, ALLE} “Bell Syndicate, Inc 
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DEY AIN’ SO MuCH FOOD 
IN WATER: MILYUNS , BUT 
LAw, PEYS A LoT 
o’ FILL-FULLMENT?, 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Mistis ax me whose fune’al wus dat 
1 got off to go ’tend yistiddy, but I dow 





know who ’twuz!!! | 


The General Electric 
Company makes lamps 
for every use, from giant 
ocean beacons to pocket 
flashlights. Every one 
carries the G-E mono- 
gram, a mark of scientific 
achievement and useful 
public service. 


The new G-E Farm Book, 
giving interesting facts 
on the subject of farm 
electrification, will be sent 
on request. Write Section 
C, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady,N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill, or San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, 








GENERAL ELECTRIC 


One afternoon a citizen saw an old colored | 
man painting a fence with a brush that held 


Lamps make the automobile 





































a 24-hour utility 


Because it is equipped with 
electric headlights the auto- 
mobile is ready for service 
at any hour of the night—a 
dependable means of swift 
travel, for business, for recre- 
ation, or for the midnight 
emergency. 


On 3,000,000 American farms 
the electrically-lighted auto- 
mobile is a modern necessity 
that makes for better and 
happier living. 





























DAVIS CYPRESS | BEAUTIFUL NEW 


TANKS 


A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


in the house and farm buildings 
is @ necessity to‘“man and live- 
stock. Make it « convenience by 
installing @ Davis Cypress Tank 
on a steel tower 

A Davie Cypress Tank is more 
durable and sightly then « steel 





tank. Costs lese and lasts longer. 
Insures ample sopply ef water 
for al) purposes. 

Davis Cypress Tanks ere built 
te order. Write us how much 
weter you need and we wil] send 













SLENDERIZING 


Pleated Foulard 
Spanish Lace 



















you an estimate ef hew little a 











Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 
G.M. DAVIS & SON 


900 Laura Street 
Palatha 
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color ‘Tosette. Nicet 
tailoredin every 
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company. You 
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Sener 


Wordeand pictures: 
portray the 
beauty of this 
mode). Order it atoug 
only on arrival, sale p 3 i 
tage. If after try on aed are not de- 
ik comes your 


A or Mavy Blue 

“1 Sizes: 32 to $4 bust. pon? Gelay 
Vepmey may never ey pe 

lucky ones will o © quick 
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CHICAGO - BALLAS - BOSTON - 














ditionalsupply beforestock at all times. Itnevercausessore tongues. 


Write for our book, ‘‘New Truth About Salt.’’ 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Dept. 21, 
BUFFALO - 


Coloni 
Special Farmers 


**There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 








Beware of salt that hardens! It causes “‘salt crust’’—spoils meat 
cure. Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt wont harden. Its soft, porous, 
irregular shaped flakes wont cement together in wasteful lumps. 


no salt crus 


‘ Salt crust is simply undissolved salt. Colonial Special Farmer’s 
Salt doesn’t form salt crust because it dissolves completely. In 
dry or brine curing no crust can form to stop the cure, 


melts Lheasnowfla 


The action of salt depends on its dissolving completely. Each flake 
of Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt dissolves instantly and com- 
pletely. The cure penetrates evenly to the very heart of the meat. 


forstock feeding | 


Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt is the best salt. Mixes thoroughly 
with dry feeds and its soft, porous flakes wont sift out. Keep an ad- 


Akron, Ohio 


ATLANTA - PITTSBURGH 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


DAIRY COWS 


jj DAIRY. COWS AT. AUCTION | 











enty-five proven dairy with 
-ords of 300 pounds of butterfat and 
over, will be sold in the 


CONSIGNMENT SALE 


PRINCE WILLIAM COW TEST 
ASSOCIATION 
at Manassas, Virginia, 


Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1924 


cows 














Holsteins, Jerseys and Guernseys. 
Mostly fresh cows and springers. 
__..__For catalogue, address I 
Auctioneer: W. M. JOHNSON, 
Col. Geo. W. Baxter Manassas, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS es 


DUROCS—“KING OF ALL BREEDS” 


show ring yw I offer some 

















| ' iandsome ng, boars and | 
gu ed an s r breeding 
{ a 
| " ” | 
 -werdnondneredbees Tt Mh . 
: ths vars and Gilts, 160 to 
| 200 pounds .. ; $30 |]| 
0 m nth Gilt (open or bred), 250 | | 
; 7 pounds ..... $40 iI} 
| 10 is Boars, 240 to 300 pounds.$35 to $45 ih} 
| Order fron s ad.; I guarantee satisfaction. |]} 
| V. C. TATE, Saxe, Charlotte Co., Va. ||} 
Member American Duroe Breeders Assr | 
HOLSTEINS 
— Hollias Herd (Accredited) — 


All cows Rave yearly records. 
continususly for many years. 
Oreeding 


A. B. S. 0. testing 
King Segis-Ormsby 





Canton Crepe 
stytish EM GENUINE 
Knife (Zz *@\Hand Beaded 











Newest $50 Style. 
Snappiest Parisian 
Model. Gracefu! 
lines. Everything a 
woman wants in this 





at our low price! 
most unbelievable. See it for 
ourself — AT OUR RISK. 
NTIRELY ON APPROVAL, 
Not a penny do you risk. 
We guarantee to refund 
every cent if not entirely 
satisfied, bu order 
quick! We sacrifice prof- 
its to make new friends 
and our offer is limited. 


SEND NO E>; ics: 
MONE 


ored of 
. elegant 
material, genuine Canton 
Crepe. Richly Hand Beaded 
with brilliant lustre Bugie 
Beads. Ronnd neck and 
smart kimono length 
sleeves with slit cuffs. Pop- 
ular, Stylish ,Knife-pleat- 
ed Skirt. Beautiful Flower 
Rosette with picot-edge ritbon 
streamers adorning sash at waistline 

.\ Truly « elenderizing fashion,weil made 
Hurry! Just Send Name — address, 
size and color. Psy on arrival only 
$3.98 and postage. After try-on, if 
not delight return and get your 
money back. Colors: Black, Navy Biue, 
































By advertising may be sold 


of ixte 







Dan.” 


i 












Tan 
JOS. A. TURNER, Manager, Uar- eer 

Department F, Hollins College, Virginia Guar Federal Mail Order Co. 
antee Dept.1171, CHICAGO, ILL, 
7 

Potatoes, pumpkins, pears and figs— P g J MM Ps 

Mules, cows, donkeys, sows and pigs Kanawha—wooden. Red Jacket—iron. They 

; A ire so easy to fix. Decatur and Myers 

For silver, greenbacks and some qold! electric pumps. Myers power pumps. 


Pump jacks. Aermotors, towers, tanks, 
tc. Engines for pumping and power. 
Write for catalog—ask your dealer. 















; RANAWEA PUMP WORKS, Baltimore, 184. | 


- ° 











Vie*s H. WOOD—_ 





Poultry Editor 

Forcing the Moult 
[* IS quite easy to force birds to moult 
prematurel} This can be done by 
starving | k or by chang yr the 
feeds sud Any cond that ll 
stop | tion ll 

cause ul 
There are still a 
fev advocates of 
forced  moulting. 
The idea is to force 
the birds to moult 
early with the idea | 
that they will come 
into production early 
Ser the following year. 
Extensive experiments in various sec- 
tions of the country show that this prac- 
tice is mot practical or advisable. By 


throwing a bird into an unnatural moult, 
you would pro- 
duced before moulting naturally and the 
bird does not mier. It 
is best to do everything possibie to keep 
the birds laying through the summer and 
eliminate culls that 
producers and show it by their 


the eggs she have 


lose 


tart laying any so 


those are poor 


as 
eir natural 
early moult 
Pigmentation 
common breeds and 
found in America have 
flesh. This vellow 
; quite 


Varieties of 


1 
vellow 


] 


ment and noticeable in 


tocle tally in th Foll just 
STOCK, especialy 1 e Tall jus 


production starts. As the bird lays, this 


pigment is taken up by the blood, so it is | 
natural that sections of the bird nearest 
the heart. where circulation strongest, 
will bleach tirst. The heavy breeds will 
fade a littl lower tha he light breeds 
because they have more rve pigment 
to draw upon and do not lay any more 
eggs. 

found that the pigment 


It has been 
leaves the vent 


then the beak, 


then tn ear-iobes, 


of all the shanks 


and last 


or legs. It is difficult to see the coloring 
in breeds having red ear-lobes, so little 
| use can be made of same. 

When a bird has laid from five to 
eight eggs, the yellow color will have 
left the vent The ear-lobe will be 
bleached after 10 to 15 eggs have been 
laid. The beak is a little slower to fade, 
and complete bleaching will mean that 


the bird has produced between 30 and 40 
eggs. last section to fade is the 
shank or leg, and a hen must lay between 
70 and 80 eggs to lose all yellow pigment 
in the shanks. 


he 


Pigment Returns. — Immediately when 
a hen stops laying the yellow pigment 


starts to reappear and returns in the 
same sequen that it left. First the 
vent, then the ear-lobes, etc. Coloring, 


however. returns faster than it leaves. A 
hen that has ceased laying for a week 
should ‘show some yellow in the vent. 
When the bleaches it starts from 
the base and bleaches toward the tip. If 
the tip is bleached and the base is yellow, 
it shows that the coloring is coming back 
and production has ceased. If the shank 
bird has 


t ‘ 
peak 


F ; 
is pale and the 


fairly good producer, but has been 
Any layer that has 


beak vellow, the 
been a 
stopped some time. 
shank in late summer is a poor 
she did 
Of 


ns such as 


a yellow 


producer, for not lay enough to 


lav out the cé there are 
hens that have 
A hen that gets 


lor. course, 
a few except! 


heen ‘sitting or broody. 


broody often, however, is a poor pro- 
ducer and should be marketed 
The pigmentation test will be found 


quite helpful in grading hens at different 
A beginner should study pullets 
fall to see the 


seasons 
just starting to lay in the 
gradual bleaching process. Observing a 
sitting hen that has a good layer 
will show the pigmentation returning. 
& 8 %& 

IGHTNING rods poorly installed are 

worse than none at all. Be sure that 
the ground connections are at least eight 
feet deep, or down to permanent mois- 
ture. a j 


Loigl ~eoask. ft 


been 


hed ely 


coloring is called pig- | 








md Culling.—Most of the | »! 
fowls | 
skin and | 


young | 


before | 


am 


The Progressive Farmer 


New Low Price Plan 
on 2 H-P Witte Engine 


The Famous Standard Witte Can Be 
Had Now For Only $5.69 a Month 
—Low Price Sets Record 





Wi € ed for c ip ] pe ndable 
more ng than before, 
every re will be glad to learr 

l plar ist a yunced 
H Vv world-{ US le 1 
2 irs 





Long regarded as the cheapest and most 
dependable farm engine built, the WITTE 
develops 50% extra power on either kero- 
sene, gasoline, distillate or gas. Operation 

n full load figures under 2c an hour. Trou 

*proof and so simple that a boy « op 
erate it. Easily moved from job to job. 








More than 150,000 WITTES are in daily use 
To introduce this remarkable engine to 
1 million new users, Mr. Witte will nd it 
j lirect from factory, for a guar- 
ur 1 -day test. 

Every reader of this paper who is er 
|} ested in doing all jobs by engine power 
should write today for a free copy of a 
remarkable new, illustrated book just is- 

1ed | Mr. Witte, which explains the en- 

ine ou are under no obligat 
by writir Just send your name, 

card will do, to the Witte Engine W 
2353 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., or 

Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
this interesting and valuable book that 
you valuable information about the a 
tion ngine power on your tarm 








WIRE FENCE 


*Super-Zinced”’ Fences are 
protected against rust by 
an extra heavy and well 
bonded coating of zinc that 
will not crack or peel. The zinc is ap- 
plied by our improved process which 
is the successful result of years of effort 
to produce better and more durable 
fences. 


Columbia Fence 


is made with the well known Columbia 
Hinge-Joint ; its natural strength to- 
gether with its “Super-Zinced” rust 
protection affords practically a perma- 
nent inclosure. It establishes a new 
standard of fence service and durabil- 
ity. All of our fences are now “‘Super- 
Zinced,” yet cost no more than fences 
of ordinary galvanizing quality. 

FREE —Send for Farmer’s Handy 
Manual of account, crop record 
and memorandum pages, also 
catalogue describing our Col- 
umbia and Pittsburgh Per- 
fect ““‘Super-Zinced”” Farm, 
Poultry and Lawn Fences. 


Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. 


714 Union Trust Bldg. 





























Pittsburgh, Pa. 





———) 











$9 a 100 and up. 
Postage paid; live 
aie NOW fot 
Winter meat and 


LOOK! Baby 
Free Feed 
arrival guaranteed. Get 
wy Making Broilers, 1 
and Feb. eggs. Pullets and mature 
stock priced right Catalogue fret 
Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. 9, Gambier, Ohio 


—— 


Chicks 7c up C. O. D., Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns and mixed. 100% delivery 


Chicks, 


with 


[PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


order 














uaranteed. 19th season. Catalos- 
30x 36. 
Cc. M. LAUVER 

McAlisterville, Pa. 

CHI POSTPAID. 100% LIVE GUARANTEED. 
"ry oe. "Assorted aie, Mail ny the 

and Brown Leghorns, Ic. 880) \ : 
100. Orders filled quickly. KENTUGKY HATCHERY, 
B82 Woh ‘Street Te kinGTON. KY. 


OP 2%) the 

















ner 


pm 




















5 


up. 
live 
fot 
and 
pure 


phio 














September 6, 1924 





And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 








Farmer also. 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer, covering North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and, Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other editions of The Progressive 
The following table shows rates per word for advertising in the FARMERS’ EXCHANGB 
department and also rates for LIVBSTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive 





Farmer :— 

Edition— Cieculation—| States Covered— F armers’ Exchange—] Livestock Display— 
Carolinas-Virginia. . 100,006 N. C., 8. C., and Va... 8 cents per word $3.75 per inch 
Mississippi Valley... 190,000 Ark., Miss., La., and Tenn & cents per word $3.75 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama... 100,000 Ga. Fla., and Ala... & cents per word $3.75 per inch 
‘Texas cn seeaqeeas 100,000 Texas and S. Okla....... 6 cents per word $3.75 per inch 
Combination rate—all four editions........ Terrrry: ae 26 cente per word! $14.00 per inch 





Address Advertising Department, The 





Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. 


State plainly what editions you wish to use 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











REAL ESTATE | 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Farms cheap; easy terms Jo@ Layton, Lillingten, 
C 








N 
You get more if we sell your farm at auction, Write 
us National Real Estate Auction Co., Ayden, N. C. 


Mr. Renter: Buy “a home on your own. terms ~ Write 
me just what you want, Write W. F. Lambert, Coles 
oS 


For Sale.—Mecklenburg County’s best farm, with 
yields as high as 35 bushels wheat, 100 bushels corn 

» Ideal for general farming, dairy- 
ing, truck 376 re ould subdivide. Terms 
John Paul Lucas, Box 1359, Charlotte, N. C 











For Sal Tobacco and cotton farm in Franklin 
County 128 acres, 30 in cultivatior Two small 
dwellings and two tobacco barns ‘lenty of wood 
70 an acre with terms, or $60 an acre cash Write 
to Miss Julia B. Gill, Rt Henderson, N. C. 


VIRGINIA 


Farmer, Lunenburg, Va. 





Good farms, special prices. 
Several fine farms for sale near Norfolk, Va., the 
best market in the South, Wrightson Land Co., 
Fentress, Va 





For Sale.—166 acre cotton and tobacco farm; good 
bu gs and location Apply to owner for terms 
&. E. McGee, Dinwiddie, Va 

At tive tern on pure hree¢ farms 

Chase Cits r Higl 





f miles north 
way vatel and vil unsurpass¢ slight 
Chase City Va 


rolling 





tton git 
oom house 





fie 


a very good 





a 7 ac 
$10,000.00 





’ County, Va 1 State 
‘ e cotton and peanut farm; 100 
a cultivatior ict am i price 36,000.00 
N 68 acres in Prince George County ear cit 

1 Va Valuat toba tlor and pes t 





v of 





! Va 


OTHER STATES 








ra grass, iit, k, and p ry lands 
Imbodet Arh 

















[HELP OR POSITION WANTED | 


AGENTS WANTED 


I rree for \ W ted Concord 








ple pa 1 ot Collett Mig I 
terdan N Y 
Ag s Want agents to travel by aah hiay Sam 
Dies i distribute tea, coffee, spncee,;! extracts, food 
y Produ We furnish Ford ear te .producer Get 


Wor! big Pree sampled assorunent— 19. fall size, packages 
Fight out off stociA( TDutley 1C>., abite KiMarle dite, 
Dayton, Ohio. 






Age 90 in hour to advertise and distribute 
sani t ‘ eT Write quick for territory and 
particulars erican Products Co 207 American 
Bidg Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Men's Shirts.—$65 weekly easy Factory to wearer. 
Commissions advanced We deliver, collect Under- 
sell stores Free samples Curtis Shirt Mfgrs., 506 
S. Wells, Pactory 108, Chicago 

Men’s Shirts Easy to sell Big demand every- 
where Make $15.00 daily Undersell stores Com- 
plete line Exclusive patterns, 
eago Shirt Manufacturers, 229 W 
223, Chicago. 








samples Chi- 
Factory 


VanBuren, 


Agents.—$11.80 daily in advance (set 
proof) introducing new Insured Hosiery 1 
colors; guaranteed seven months “all line 
No capital or experience required. i 
orders We deliver and colle ( 
suit yourself) Credit given; pi 
bonus besides We furnish sample S] 
do Macochee Textile Company Room 
cinnati, Ohio 








20014, Cin- 





HELP WANTED 





Wanted Grain and ott farmer Good stock 
and land EK. A. Aldridge, Randjeman, N. ¢ 

Forest Rangers, Postal Clerks, and other govern 
ment help needed Steady work Particulars free 


Write Mokane A-10, Denver, Colo 


All men, women, boys and girls, 1 
to accept government positions, $117-$250 
write Mr. Ozment, 225 St 






travelir 
stationary Louis,, Mo., 


immediately 














_ Wanteal Dairy farmer mar vith help preferred; 
> 7 m house, garden and Ww State alary desired 
Reference equired ADI Hi kK Kritseli South 
Hostor Va ? 
POSITION WANTED 
tol farm 0 yea ex 





Wanted manage 











Young married ma expt need farmer, wa 1K 
s t verseer 0 arm for 1925 in good m- 
m ity \ Pr. P.. Box 36 Morver m. os. 

SALESMEN 

Fruit Tree Salesmen—-Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work Good side line for farmers, teachers and oth- 
ers Permanent job for d workers Write today 
for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 





MACHINERY 

















One John Deere Hay Loader and side delivery Rake 
at sacrifice Twenty es People’s Bank Ii! healt! 
Must s J n, Spence N. ¢ 

Handle Outfit for Sale I iding athe 1 T 
short log sawmill p a r iW pulleys and 
line haft Ne Clark, Tre N. (¢ 

Jiart-Par Oo Tractor r 0 i 

) i harr Dunham ¢ pack A 
i Al litior Cl I i l I I igh 
homa e, Ga 

Pu m Ste \ ( ‘ > s 
! me d bor d ¢ 
1 nm gu a u Pri ! $4.8 
paid Dealer ‘ | \ i Purdum Diack r 
( 4 

CORN HARVESTER 
Corn Harvester ts and pi harvester 
3 Ma J ] horse is nd Lf ‘ ‘ ! 
r Sold every on t 
hr i il ! f 
} r Hla er y i ‘ 
Sali Kansa 


PATENTS 


Patent Write B. P. 3 urn 
J ’ Registe 1 Pate Lawy > MeGill B 
W gt Ip, ¢ a ble met! 


PLANTS 


AGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 








CABB 


hoa / y { ] ‘ 
‘ Dp New ( 
7 7 o %y 0 D> 
{ 1 I \ I I ‘ 
I ( I l 
Sa t } Mut ( 
N ( 
] ( ( 
| P 
Ca ‘ I i 
' l ) { 
lL 4 I M ‘ 
‘ t | I> R 
} The; 500, $1 1.000 ( 
} y Ma ( I I 
\ 
~~ Cabba ‘ I i 
I Pia ‘ ‘ Ga 
J} Now I f 
( nid ¢ 
I’ 1 ‘ 
I I ( 
i Ga 
abba i « 
, j | 
’ ‘ 
( | 
ieesees FLOWERS 
| ! I \ 1 \ 
\ J KK 


NURSERY 


! i I 





SEED | 


CLOVER 








1 Oats for seed; certified 
Farm, Louisa 
For Sale.—500 hels Va.-P. I. black a 
bushels : 
Bedford 


Steck Farms, Lynchburg, 





Va 

bu i 590 

Va. gray Winter Turf Oats at farmers) pre. 
“a ef 


__ WHEAT 


Leap’s Prolific Wheat, reclean- 
6, some 35 bushels per acre. 
o9, Char 














Vetches and & 
beans Vrite Set ‘ 
Atlanta, Ga 
White Pearl, White Bermu Ww Silve Sk 
y sets, $3.00 bushel iality tall er neg 
Rye, $4.00 pe bag 4 bushel bags » t 
All kinds Turnip seed, 40c pound Sev 
top, Souther Prin Gie pou \ } Cabbage 
seed, $1.00 per pound postage pal Cottongin 's 
Seed Store Atlanta Ga 





| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 

saby Chicks 15 varietic S r | es 7% 
up Free catalog Booth Farms, Box Clint 
Missouri 








taby Chicks, 7e up. 14 pure | 
Missouri Hatchery, Box 601, (1! 


Catalog fre¢ 
Mo 

Bargain in fall chick Leading varieties, 7e up 
Write for free catalog, Lindstrom Hatchery, Box 504 
Clinton, Mo. 














Quality Chicks, postpaid: 100 Leghorns, $10; R cks., 
Reds, Anconas, Orpingtons, yandottes, $12 ight 
Brahmas, $15; assorted, $7. Catalog Missou "oul 
try Farms, Columbia, Mo 

JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 

Jersey Black Giants. 10 weeks old growing k 

hatching eggs Campbell-Pugl Sile City a. ie 
LEGHORNS 
White Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 each. James R 


Worsley, Rocky Mount, N. ¢ 
Ss. ¢ White Leghorn pull 

for prices, Mrs. Roy Slade 
Hillerest lay and pay White Leghorn yearling hens, 

$1.00 each Mrs. Keeling Perkins, Palmyra, Va 


s and cockerel Write 
Blanch, N. ¢ 





White Leghorn cockerels, from registered stock 
$1.50 each Miss Laura Jones, Kershaw, 8. © 
300 year old White Leghorn her Ferris heavy lay 


ing strair $1.00 each 2 ch r te nrelated 





$1.00 each, delivered to 1 ad Sacritice sale of 
these chickens on account of my health ! sold 
between this date and Septembe ) Special price 
on whole lot W G Nicholsor M D Harmony 
N. ¢ 


ORPINGTONS 











(29) %%3 

Setter puppies registered and wunregistered, old 

enough for use this fall Whitten Windham, Mill 
port Ala 















































































Sa i ‘ ! bred 
ale P I ps, 1 nel 
s. Fra and Ga hale 
P x s r 
om » = K s Lm. 
! tw Dog O P M 
Doe ‘A 5 > r 
ack 0 i 
D ( I ‘ 
Accounts, Notes, Clair t any lel 
No charges unless ected May ‘ 
Somerset Ky 
a BEES—BEEWARE _) aa 
For Sale Bight i Italian Be K frame 
hive I fF k Ke rsy , ‘ 
BOOKS—PERIODICALS 
Prailhound M D ea Te 
copy. Trailhou Herrick, I ; 
FRUIT 
Apples. —Lead varieties $4.54 ‘ Paney 
Peaches, $2.50 ate Damsons, $2.50 j. A 
Shee Wx k, Va 
an HARNESS—SADDLES 
Saddles, brand tew Army Me ellan, a I © with 
fenders and ugkcage strap rvew $6. 2 10 
Army Bridle doub bit double ei 0 
$1.80 Exp F w examinawor hip 


Hiams, Quitman 
_ KODAK FINISHING 


‘inishing by Mail—Films developed 
be. W. W. White, Drawer 





dak 





ru HC to 
ngham, Ala 


I 
mi 





Prize winning, heavy laying White Orpingtons Spe 














cial sale on stock, eggs Mrs. ©. RK. Morgar Ameri 
cus, Ga . 
MINORCAS 
Rose Comb Plack Mir a } s a pullets Fine 
stock Jacob Baugh, Broadwa Va 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Th mpson’s: ar ed Kock ‘i mact 
and t + $1.56 A. M. Ma Clin Nw. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
” Fifty Tomph Red ckere! M and A 
hatch, t e, fou d tive rs eacl ‘ esp 
t t ited ib ( Fusse rea N ( 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
The bettered Park rain Barred Rock cock 
erels ! and | $2.0 y i King . 
i I I Mr J M 
f A B I 
l rhe t 3 t 
( $ ’ a I er 
at $1 Ord fror t em Ir 
mediate shipmer Cc. A. Norma B301, Ki ! 
I 





LIVESTOCK | 





BERKSHIRES 














re ! r James W ican 
It r i r t Va 
hires. Pigs sired by Ames Leader om of 
Laure Lead $s wo l weeks Lays I 
1 have \ 
lL. Le B ‘ ' 
. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 

K ‘ r ry ! 4 ! 3. it 
breeding Knapp | s \ Fenn, 
ea Ti 

ry ‘ 1) Ml A ‘ 

Re ib Il ] best 
bl | W for i ‘ e us 
Cr uo Syn I’ ‘ ‘ \ 

ESSEX 
““"Laree, thrifty, regis ; "best breeding. EF. 
4. A ' ‘ 
HAMPSHIRES 
1 r i ind | 
- POLAND-CHINAS ~ 
I I ! 
I K 
\ 

l ] ! t 

muned, A. I h, R ( 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

I \ t « Rict 

see _ , 
’ W I l \ as 
HOLSTEINS 
K ( ! v ‘ 
: K 
I\ I I 
’ il ! 4 
{ L 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
7 I it 
lief 1 
; 
K 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

i 1 . 
‘ if ‘ i ‘ ‘ 

I ! 

RK | I 








Purebred Walker Fox Hound puppies y 

Wipregy. Op dq layne handby De Qe 4 a 
Eight weeks old Scotch Collie pups Ma! 

lomate Fir 6b ~ 4). <#% ~ domes, - Meares No 











OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


































rm for 1 from mar p 
e samples. H i ; 
N ¥ 
I \ t 8 
Indust oe. @ field, Nev . 
SPRAY MATERIALS 
( um Arsenate Arse t f Le 4 f 
Pa hur Writ ‘ l ( ‘ al 
‘ Atla ‘ 
STRAW 
‘ bi t A 
Ki M ( 


Painted His House for $125 


- 
| IS true 1 t 1 ! ciiterent 
tor fee faormii 1t ¢ 


11m it ] > 1 1 t 
some time » m1 } | da 
painter to see 1 ! nd n 
timate ¢ \ t woul I 
He pr athe iil oil, ! ¢ 
il Ol t 3 : hi it 
would do tl job a} or « V 
\\ dered ) ) h 
tte vat fey \ de- 
ded 1 rar ( vor he 
C1 ) ] d b Wi r ior 1 
time 
OW V¢ 1 1 1 Wi! - 
( Cort na t ' ‘ 
painted tl] I ( ‘ . 
r &] | ‘ rut 
\ p ; 
‘as . 
y 4 t 
ly 
‘ D ] y 
ived ‘ 
vil tans 1 ] , } 
Ie } i hoot ' er rhe 
st of pa rms 


BARNYARD COMICS 


cooe SHINN 
















WHAT'S WRONG? 


“First time Ll ever saw a pair of them 







rane Trrr 









— =" 
SHAT” COURT 


The Better Farm Car 


ey eee gn eS a en ce 


es 


— 


TOURING CAR 


$540. 


f. o. b. Lansing, Mich, 
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Low-Cost Transportation 


Reliability, power and low operating and maintenance costs receive first consideration by 
experienced farm motorists. They know it is the average cost per mile and per year that 
counts more than the purchase price of the car. 


In the Star you get a real automobile—up-to-date in construction, equipment and appear- 
ance with easy springs and plenty of leg room. Simple in mechanical construction and easy 
to keep in good running order at very small cost. 200,000 sold in two years. Call on the 
nearest Star dealer and learn why it is stronger and more reliable and economical. 


Touring *540 Roadster *540 Coupe *750 Sedan $785 Chassis %445 


] 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Four Great Factories at Elizabeth, N. J., Lansing, Mich., Oakland, Cal., and Toronto, Ont. : : Dealers and Service Stations Throughout U. S. | 





